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PREFACE; 


ET THE EDITOR. 


N a review of the former Edi- 

tion of this Work, which had 
lain a good while out of Print, we 
found a great deal to approve of as 
uſeful and entertaining, with ſome- 
thing to blame. On the former ac- 
count we wiſhed to ſee it in print 
again, for the advantage and amuſe- 
ment of thoſe young perſons for 
whoſe uſe alone it was originally 
A 3 Written, 
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written, and on the latter we were 
of opinion that for their ſakes, the 
exceptionable paſſages hinted at, 
ought to be expunged, which would 
render it more worthy their accep- 
tance. We have added here and 
there a note where there was occa- 
fron. On the whole, as we have 
taken care not to offend them by in- 
delicacies, they will find this little 
book an amuſement, not improperly 
calculated for the ſeaſon of life fer 
which it is intended. | 


Der 


A Ee. 
ABSENCE, 


| OW dear is my abſence from you going 

E£ to coft me! How tedious will the hours 
ſeem ! = 

This fignifies preciſely, “ If I was al- 
ways with you, my ſtock of fine ſpeeches 
would be ſoon exhauſted; I ſhould have 
nothing new to ſay to you: when I ſee you 
again, you will like me the better.“ 

Some rhyming fools are fond of the occa- 
ſion of complaining in lamentable verſe, of 
the tortures they ſuffer by abſence! which 
is, however, only a handle of ſhewing their 
wit, at the grievous expence of truth and rea- 
_ fon, which they martyrize in the ſtale, trite 
hyperboles of honrs being months, months 
years, and years whole ages, in their callen- 
dar: of their being kept al:ve only by the 
: | A 3 hopes 
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hopes of ſeeing what they love again. Theſe 


ſtrains are proofs of the real abſence of com- 
mon ſenſe. 


ABUSE. 
(To encroach, to miſ-proceed.) 


This term is often uſed in proteſtations, 
tacked to a negative. No! I will never 
ebuſe your goodneſs. Or, without the nega- 
tion, in a more emphatic ſtrain: J ever 
abuſe your goodneſs !'* Heavens forbid! 
All this ſignifies, purely and ſimply, “ fince 
you will have promiſes and proteſtations, to 
bring you to my ends, there they are for you.“ 

Sometimes it 1s uſed in the following caſe, 
with great art and delicacy. Thus, when a 
lady grants a ſlight favour, as a kiſs of 
her hand, perhaps even of her mouth, and 
the lover,“ who is never to be ſatisfied, pro- 
ceeds on ſuch encouragement to liberties 
that put decency in danger; the lady, natu- 
rally alarmed, chides the encroacher. I am 
too good-natured.— I gwn, replies the fly 
lover, I abuſe your good- nature; but, with 
fo much love as T have, tis impoſſible to have 
diſcretion. This confeſſion, that he abuſes 


her goodneſs, carries with it ſuch an air of 


candour, 


* Girls! be ſure, however, that you keep ſuch a 
fellow as this at a diſtance. | 


Ls 
eandour, that ſhe hardly knows how to con- 
demn him. 


ADORER. 


It is a common term in the love- cant, but 
begins to be ſomewhat obſolete, from its 
being hackened out. | 

Chambermaids, milliners and ſempſtreſſes 
are very fond of adorers : and who can reſiſt 
ſuch an humble, pathetic ſtrain as 

See at your feet your poor adorer dies! 


ADORE, 


This ſacred word is adopted into the love- 
language, and proves two things. 

Firſt, That the men are fant know- 
ing, and acquainted with tie vanity of wo- 
men, who are apt to take aner as. for little 
goddeſſes, or at leaſt divine creatures. 

Second, That they are not ſparing for any 
expreſſions they think may make them loſe 
the ſmall ſhare of ſenſe their vanity may have 
left them. = 

I love: love, did I ſay? I adore you! 
The true meaning of which fine ſpeech is, 
The ſecret of pleaſing conſiſts in flattering 
your ſelf-love, at the expence of your under- 
ſtanding. I am ſtrained hard to perſuade 

you, that you have diſtracted my brain; 2 
0 at 
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that it is fo in the leaſt; but, whilſt I laugh 
at you in my ſleeve, for your ſwallowing this 
ſtuff, I may gain wherewith to my at you 
in good earneſt,” * 


ADDRESS ONE'S SELFP. 


u ahm do you think you are io addreſs 


Jourſelj ? 

This phraſe, ſeverely pronounced, may be 
employed by a lady to daſh, or diſconcert her 
lover, to inſpire him with reſpect, or check 
his forwardneſs: It is as much as to ſay, 

Let us ſee whether you are a novice or 
not; Whether you have duly taken your 
degrees of afſurance? or whether you are 
not in your horn-book of gallantry ?” 

You addreſs yourſelf to the wrong perſon, 
I aſſure you. 

This little affectation means at bottom, 
that one is not ſorry to have a lover, but that 
it is neceffary to put on an air of dignity, to 
remind him of one's value; to give the ſpurs, 
whilſt one reins-in the bridle. 

However, theſe fineſſes of love-rhetoric 
over-awe none but freſh-water adventurers : 
and that terrible expreſſion, 70 whom do you 
think you are addreſſing yourſelf? is oftener 
| a trap 


* A truth worth remembering. 
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AD CY 
a trap for a compliment, than a denotation 
of anger. * 


ADVANCES, 


When theſe are made on the woman's 
fide, they either ſuppoſe an exceſſive ſuperio- 
rity, or an exceſſive love. Neither very 
modeſt. 

A woman who has made ady e nces, never 
remembers them without rage, unleſs ſhe has 
reaſon to remember them with pleature, 

It is the man's part to make the firſt ad- 


Yance, 
ADVENTURES, 


Adventures in gallantry begin to loſe 
much of their reliſh, by the want of their 
former ſeaſoning, fears and dangers. Aſſig- 
nations are now ſo eaſily made, that a 
man muſt know little of the world, who 
thinks there is any need of a maſquerade to 
make them at. It is juſt as inſignificant, 
and much out of uſe, as rope-ladders or long 
eloaks. 


AFFLIC TION, 


By this word is commonly underftood 


the effects upon our mind of ſome diſagree- 
able 


A proper hint to all prudes! 
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able object. It is only in the mouth, er 
letters of a lover, that they have hitle or no 
meaning. | 


AGE, 


When relative to years, is a term very ſel- 
dom employed in love: for to talk of age to a 
young perſon is diſguſting. It is a cruel of- 
tence to a woman already advanced in years 
and even a middie-aged woman takes no de- 
light in thoſe chronological diſcuſſions. 

It happens indeed fometimes (but very 
rarely) that an ancient coquette will venture 
to pronouncethe word age; but then it is only 
to make a particular merit of it to herſelf. . 
How can you like a perſon of my age! This 
is far from mcaning, I am too old; I 
know it; and am perſuaded I have not the 
charms to captivate a young man,” What 
ſhe would be at is to teli you, © VI have 
uct all the bloom of youth, neither have I its 
failings: mellow fruit is not jo ill-taſted. 
Upon which, the cue cf him who has his 

reaſons for courting her, is to anſwer, * At 
your age, madam ! at your age! you are but- 
too charming! Where, without flattery, 
ſhall one ſee a nobler air, a freſher com- 

lexion; and then ſv much fine ſenſe !*? 

with a thouſand other impertinences, in ſup- 
port of an evident falſity. | 
The 


AG | 11 
The cruelty of age is, to deſtroy beauty, 
at the ſame time that it leaves every deſire 


ſtanding, of which that beauty alone could 
procure the ſatisfaction. 


AGITATION, 
Emotion.) 
Sentiments excited by the ſight or conver- 


fation of a perſon one loves. — There are 
amorous, anxious, pleaſing, and timid agi- 


tations, which have all their different expreſ- 


ſions, by looks, ſighs, bluſhes, &c. but few 


are more ſignificant than that of the fan, 


maſterly managed. 


AGREEABLE. 


A term often uſed for a modeſt cover of 
ene's real ſentiments, to a very ordinary wo- 
man, with too much ſenſe not to ſuſpect the 
ſincerity of one, who ſhould pretend to aſſure 
her ſcriouſly that he thought her handſome. 
Thus the laying, “ Madam, I ſee nobody ſo 
agreeable as you,” means, Since I have 
gore lo far as to tell you that J loved you, I 
mult look out for ſome reaſon to aſſign for it ; 
Now, the quality of agreeable being one of 
thoſe ideas of caprice purely arbitrary, a je- 
22 - fal- quoi, that admits of no danger us de- 

: | finition, 
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finition, it may ſerve till T have gathered im- 
pudence enough, or you are grown filly 
enough, for me to tell you you are hand- 
ſome,” 


ALARMS, 


Ts one of thoſe poctical words often 


employed, eſpecially in ſonnets, madri- 


gals, odes, and the like productions of the 
ſmall-workers in poetry, where it chimes 
to charms, or arms; as ſtriſe to wife, 
pleaſure to treaſure, and other the like 
ſtationed rhimes. It ſeems to expreſs the 
ſtate of a heart agitated by deſires and fears: 
but now, when one ſays, I feel the tendereſt 
alarms; it only means, © You have doubt- 
leſs heard it ſaid, that love is never without 
anxious deſire, founded upon an old-faſhion- 
ed maxim, that this paſſion is a ſtate of tor. 
ment and diſquietude, and very apt to take 
alarms at a ſhadow: you would then diſlike 
too tranquil a lover; and ſince you mult 
have fine words to pleaſe you, what can be 
finer than theſe : I feel the tendereſt alarms.” 
And no doubt the nymph muſt be very ill- 


natured if ſhe does not employ herſelf in- 


tantly to calm them, 


AMIABLE, 
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AMIABLE. 
Lovely.) 


Formerly denoted a perſon, whofe beauty 
and merit captivated all hearts. It is now 
in very common uſe, and applied, indiffer- 
ently, to all whom we take for the objects of 
our fancy, vanity, or flattery. 


AMOROUS, 


A term which means one conſtitutionally 
inclined to gallantry; a character that uſed 
tormerly to be expreſſed by a much coarſer 
word, which is now entirely exploded; 
whiltt the character itſelf ſubiiſts in its full 
torce. | | 


AMUSEMENT, 


Love, Paſhon, are often words uſed to 
cover what is no more than an amuſement. 
It is generally only uſed by way of confi- 
dence to intimate friends: as, I court ſuch a 
ene: 1 wifit her: fhe is an amuſement for 
me. 


ANXIETY. 


I: a fymptom inſeparable from the love- 
ck. | 
J am under a mortal anxiety,” is a 
phralc, of courle, with which one ſezks to 


I - give 
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give a pretended paſſion all the colours of 
trutli: for a real one never goes without it. 

The loyal ſubjects to the empire of love ever 
pay their tribute of anxiety. Sometimes it 
conſiſts in the fear of not triumphing oper ly 
over a rival; ſometimes in the uncertainty 
of gaining one's point. The fair precaution 
themſelves againſt indiſcretions ; they endea- 
vour to ſnap a heart from their beſt female 
friend; they want to keep a train of lovers, 
or augment it without loſing any by diſcon- 
tent: others are buſied in preſerving a repu- 
tation to which they have no right. All 
theſe aims are not without their reſpective 
anxieties for the ſucceſs: and yet theſe 
anxieties are prefcrable with them to a dull 
inſipid ſtate of indifference, which compoles 
to them a frightful void. 


ARDOR, 


Is a ſynonymous term to love, commonly 
employed to avoid tautology, or raile a cli- 
max. Your ſayers of fine things are very 
fond of this term; which, however, is very 
much deſcended into ſubaltern gallantry. 


ARGUS, 


Confidant to Juno, who kept I6 changed 
into a cow, for being one of the miitr.Js to 
: Jupiter. 
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Jupiter. He had an hundred eyes, and yet 
could not acquit himſelf of his charge with 
honour. Mercury found out the means to 
I:y them all afleep. His name has ben 
ſince -iven to all who are ſet as ſpies over 
women. 

When a huſband aſſumes that character, 
it is not only piquing his wife, in honour, to 

a trial of ſkill, but makes a ſauce of the high. 

eſt taſte for a gallant, who might himſelf go 
to ſleep over his intrigue, without ſuch ditfi- 

culty to enliven it. 25 

One of the gallanteſt poets of antiquity 
employs a whole elegy, to engage his miſe 
treſs's huſband to clap an Argus or two 
upon her, without which he declares to him 
plainly, that he will not do his drudgery for 
him; for that, as it was, he might as well 
be her huſband, as to go to bed to her with ſo 
little let or impediment. | 

Your cautious mammas are very often the 
dupes of the Argules in petticoats they place 
over their daughters, who, inſtead of being 

a guard, are often a ſnare to the young 


Iady. 


ASSINVITIES. 


Do you reckon my affiduities for nothing? 
Means, Have not all my trifling and dang- 
B 2 Hung 
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ling after you, convinced you of my paſſion? Rt 
Have I not gone though the uſual coirie of | 
preliminaries ? Have not I handed you into 
the boxes? Squired you to the garden? 
Picked up your glove when you dropped it 
on purpoſe ? Gallanted your fan? And, ia 
ſnort, played over all the little tricks of a 
captivating lover ? VP 


ASSIGNATION, 
( Rendeg vous.) 


The expert in gallantry never ſo much as 
mention theſe terrible words to a young ad- 
venturer of the fair ſex: they are too alarm- 
ing: but they generally employ ſome cir- 
cumlocution; into which, however, they put 
the full value of the thing itielf. But, if 
the fair-one conſents, and keeps touch with 
her appointment, ſhe is the fool; and if ſhe 
returns without ſpecial reaſon to remember 
it, ſhe has met with one. 


ATTACHMENT, 


The lovers of theſe days, perſuaded that a 
commerce of love with the fair is never more 
flouriſhing than when it is a free trade, look 
upon an attachment to one perſon as too 
hard a reftriftion to unload at one port, tho? 
a gale of deſire ſhould blow ſtrongly towards 
another, 
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Long attachments, then, are now treated 
as tireſome and inſipid. 


ATTRACTIONS, 


A flattering term, and of great uſe to ad- 
vance one's affairs: for however verſed a 
fine lady may be in the ſcience of the love- 
language, it is hard for her to conceive, that, 
when applied to herſelf, it may not ſignify, 
as former y it did, an aſſemblage of charms 
and perfection that conſtitutes a beauty. 
Thus, when a lover whines out, No / it is 
impolſible to rejift ſuch attractions: This 
phraſe, duly conſtrued, imports, * If all 
the ſoft traſh I have expended upon you is 
not yet able to touch you, I have a reſerve- 
lunge, which you will, with all your cun- 
ning, be hardly able to parry; and this is it:“ 
— Then attractions, charms, enchanting 
beauty, are let fly in a volley, and never fait 
ef doing wonderful execution. 


B 
BARBAROUS, 


A Word of great ſound, and little mear- 
ing; uſed to expreſs the diſcontent of 
a lever. How barbarous you are ! lignifies, 
B 3 85 © You 
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6 You ſurpriſe me! I did not expect ſuch 
a long reſiſtance: my pride begins to mur- 
mur at it.“ 


BEAU, 


A common word to expreſs a medley 
character of coxcomb and fop; one who 
makes dreſs his principal attention, under an 
utter impoſſibility of ever ſucceeding; as 
may be demonſtrated by the following plain 
ſyllogiſm, of which the air of pedantry may 
be excuſed for the ſake of its juſtice. 

No fool can do any thing well. 

None but a fool will make dreſs the buſi- 
neſs of his life, | 

A fool therefore Can never dreſs well. 

And this is fo ſtrictly true in fact, that 
there never was, nor probably ever will be, 


a beau well-dreſſed. 


This advantage can only be attained by 


the man of ſenſe ; far above either the weak- 
_ neſs of making a point of his dreſs, or that 


of neglecting, or even not conſulting the 
propriety of it, to his age, character, for- 
tune, or ſtation. | 


BEAUTY. 
Socrates called it, a ſhort-lived tyranny 


Plato, the privilege of nature; Ariſtotle, Ne. 
| © 
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of the moſt precious gifts of nature; Theo- 
phraſtus, a mute eloquence; Diogenes, the 
moſt forcible letter of recommendation; 
Carneades, a queen without ſoldiers 3 The- 
ocritus, a ſerpent covered with flowers; Bion, 
a good that does not belong to the poſſeſſor, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to give one's ſelf beau- 
ty, or to preſerve it. After this moſt ſcien- 
tific diſplay of quotations, all blazoned with 
Greek names, may be added the definition 
of a modern author, who calls it, a bait, that 
as often catches the fiſher as the fiſh. The 
ſerpent took the beauty of Eve for his text, 
to cajole her to perdition, and ſucceeded. 
Now, has not this ſubtlety of that knowring- 
one deſcended to poſterity? inſomuch that 
one of the beſt baits to catch a woman, 1s to 
_ perſuade her that you are intimately perſuad- 
ed of her beauty. Such is the powerful in- 
fluence of this branch of flatrery, that rarely 
does that woman refuſe the man any thing, 
to whom ſhe has been weak or vain enough 
to liſten to his praiizs upon this chapter. 
On the other fide, ſhe never forgives thoſe, 
who, ſhe has reaſon to think, look on her as 
diſagreeable, or ugly. In ſhort, with women 
themſelves, their firſt merit is that of beauty; 
which they would lay leſs ſtreſs upon, if 
they were to conlider how ſhort a time they 
have to enjoy it. | | 

; - A gen- 
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A gentleman (without conſidering how 
arbitrary the idea of beauty is) has given 
the following detail of the capital points of it ; 
in which every reader will make what alter- 
ation his own taſte may ſuggeſt to him. 

1. Youth, 

2. Middle ſtature. 

3. Neither fat or lean. 

4. The head wel] eee e ra- 
ther to ſmall than large. 

5. Forehead white, ſmooth and open, nei- 
ther flat nor prominent, but like the head 
——well-rounded. 

6. The hair either bright, black, or 
brown ; not thin, but full and waving; and 
if it falls i in curls, the better. | 

7. The eyes black, cheſnut, or blue; 
bright and lively. 

8. The eye- brows well divided, rather 
full than thin; ſemicircular, and broader in 
the middle than at the ends; of a neat turn, 
but not formal. | 

9. Cheeks not wide but plump, with red 
and white, finely blended, and to look firm 
and ſoft. 

* 10. The ears rather ſmall than large; 
well peded, and with a tinge of red. | 

11. The noſe ſhould be placed fo as te 
divide the face into two equal parts, of a mo- 
Lerate ſize, ſtreight, and well ſquared ; though 

one 


> 
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ſometimes a little riſing in the middle that is 
juſt percetvable, may give a graceful look tots 

12. The mouth ſhould be ſmall, the lips 
not of equal thickneſs: they ſhould be well 
turned, ſmall rather than groſs ; ſoft, even 
to the eye, and with a livid red in them. 

13. The teeth middle ſized, white, well 
ranged and even. 

14. The chin of a moderate ſize; white, 
ſoft, and agreeably rounded. | 
15. The neck white, ſtreight, of a ſoft, 
eaſy, and flexible make, rather long than 
ſhort; leſs above, and increaſing gentiy to- 
ward the ſhoulders; the whiteneſs and de- 
licacy of its ſkin ſhould be continued, or rather 
go on improving to the boſom. | 

16. The ſkin in general white, properly 
tinzed with red, with an apparent ſoftneſs, 
and a look of firmneſs and health on it. 

17. The ſhoulders white, gently ſpread, 
and with a much ſofter appearance of ftrength 
than in thoſe of men. | 

18. The arm white, round, firm and ſoft; 
and particularly fo from the elbow to the 
hands. 5 

19. The hand ſhould unite inſenſibly with 
the arm be long and delicate, and the ner- 
vous parts be without handneſs. 

20. The fingers fine, long, round, and 
ſoft; ſinall and leſſening towards the tips of 

| them, 
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them, and the nails long, rounded at the 


og 


ends, and pellucid. | 

21. The boſom ſhould be white ang 
charming ; and the breaſts equal in reund- 
neſs, whitenels and firmneſs, neither too 
much elevated nor too much depreit; ning 
gently and very diſtinctly ſeparated. 

22. The ſides ſhould be long, and the hips 
wider than the ſhoulders and go down round- 
ing and leflening gradually to the knee. 

23 The knee ſhould be even and well 


rounded : the legs ſtreight, but varied by a 


"59g rounding of the more fleſhy part of 
them. . 
24. The feet finely turned, white and 
little. | | 
25. A ſweet breath. 
26. An agreeable voice. | 
27. A ſhape noble, eaſy, and diſengaged. 
28. A. modeſt gait and deportmeut. 


BLAME. 


Though a lover ſeems to be an animal 
born for nothing but approving, he may 
ſometimes take the liberty to blame her for 
her cruelty, The meaning of which is, that 
though his miſtreſs may have great merit, he 
on his ſide has his ſhare ; and that the is very 
much in the wrong not to remember it. 


BOLDNESS, 
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Excuſe my boldneſs: This, when ſaid in 
the in ſtant of {natching ſmall favours, means, 
1 am founding the channel, to fee how 
XX you will take ſmall liberties: if you excuſe 
this, I ſhall have room, I hope, to pro- 
| ceed to greater.” 

There are few women who would not ſoon- 
er forgive an exceſs of boldneſs,* than an 
exctis of timidity. | 


BRACELET, 

1 In times of yore, a lover was in heaven, if 
he could obtain a bracelet of his miſtreſs's 
bar. An Injazta never granted her Knight 
this favour, till he had cleaved half a dozen 
giants in two, and killed as many dragons. 
XX Theſe times are over. At preſent, Love is 
a carpet road, in which the journey is per- 
formed much quicker, and without thoſe dan- 
gers of broken bones. 


TUO BRISE AN ATTACK. 


There are occaſions in which this method 
ſucceeds, when fear and awe are ridiculous; 
as 


ft every young girl judge well, hawever, 
of the nature of that boldneis waich ſhe is laid te 
be lo ceacy o forgive. 


24 B R 


as every thing is that is miſ-timed or miſ- 
placed. | : 
Machiavel, the prince of politicians, gives 
the lover a cue in his leſſon to them. It ĩs 
better, ſays he, to fin through too much viva- 
city, than too much timidity : Fortune is a 
woman, and requires a briſk attack. She 
grants victory oftener to raſh, impetuous cha- 


racters, than to the cold and circumſpect. 


Hence it is, that this goddeſs, like women, 
(N. B. His whole compariſon turns upon 
this principle) is more favourable to the 
oung, becauſe they have more fire, and dar- 
ing, than thoſe of a more advanced age. 

It is alſo generally kindly taken by the 
women, that a man ſhould afford them the 
excuſe of ſaying, ** I could not help it. I 
cas ſurpriſed.” Thus a well-timed agree- 
able violence may ſave at once their honour 
and their delicacy. — 

The fair will forgive the detail of theſe 
maxims, tor the ſake of the inſtruction they 


convey of their danger, that they may avoid 


the application. 
BROWN, 


A brown, or olive beauty. A brunette. 
Though the author of the Treatiſe on the 
Palſious, ſays, that the diſpute about the pre- 

heminence 
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heminence of the brown and fair was firſt 
broached by voluptuaries ; and that it is not 
preciſely black, or blue eyes, that form the 
favourable diſtinction : . yet the connoiſſeurs 


in general decide for the Cleopatra ſtile of 


beauty, the brown, as the moſt poignant in 
love; prefering the mildened luſtre of a fine 
evening to the glare of the meridian ſun. 


BURN, 


An obſolete metaphor, formerly uſed to 
expreſs the violence of one's deſires. I bury 
for you, has now an ill grace even in poetry: 
and as to any meaning, it is ſcarce of more 
fignificance than talking to a woman of the 
weather, or the like, | 


BUT, 


Bur i this ſbould be known. Bur if 
you ſhould be inconſtant. All theſe Buts are 
nothing leſs than invincible objections. She 
has already ſurrendered, who makes any 
doubt about her ſurrendering. | 

#* The Wwoman 6 zs loft, 


A very important truth. 


* 
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CALM. 


The ſtate of an heart without a paſſion, 
Whatever praiſes women may give to this 
tranquillity, it is a thouſand times more in- 
ſupportable to them, than all the anxieties 
of love. Whenever, then, they talk in this 
manner, 1 admire the calm of a diſengaged 
heart, this means, © Cuſtom has abſolutely 
forbid our ſex to complain of having no 
lovers: it is confeſſing too many diſagreeable 
things, and almoſt equal to owning that one 
has no merit.“ | | | 

After having once loved, a calm is yet 
more odious; and indifference, at beſt, an 
inſipid, uncumfortable ſtate, 


CAPRICE, 
Whim, Inconſtancy, unaccountable Procedure. 


Faſhion, taſte, and women, are generally 
under the miſ-rule of this fantaſtic power. 
Some beauties, indeed, employ it politically 
in love, to attach their lover the ſtronger, by 
ſhewing him, that if he does not employ all 
his attention to keep her fixed, ſhe may give 
him the ſlip, before he is aware of a reaſon 
for it, | N | 


CHAINSs: 
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CHAINS. 


A poetical word, My heart can never 
break your chains, means no more, than that, 
„ T ſhall always love you.“ 

It is good policy ſometimes in a woman to 
relax and extend the chains of her lover; the 
more ſhe will ſecure her captive. He would 
ſnap a very ſhort chain, who would never 


dre im of breaking a long one. 
CHANGE. 


A lover aſſures that he will never change; 
ſometimes too he even believes it: nor is 
change always the effect of a premeditated 
inconſtancy. Diſtaſte may come on without 
one's own ſeeking. A lover who makes 
proteſtations and vows of conſtancy, may 
perhaps mean what he ſays; but he ſays 


what is often not in nature, and what is not 


always in his power to N 2 
Too quick a change to fondneſs in a wife, 


who has married a huſband to whom ſhe 
had given ſigns of diſlike before marriage, 
creates an ugly ſuſpicion of the motive's 
being /omething ſhe has found ſo much to her 
taſte, that ſhe may ſay to herſelf is to be 
tound in others, beſides him, | 


Ca ĩ - eames 
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CHARMS, 


An harmonious word, rather hackened; 
indifferently laviſhed ; and ſignifies no more 


than attraction. 

The ſolid, ſubſtantial charms, in theſe 
times, are thoſe in Lombard ſtreet; or, to 
uſe Sir Tunbelly's phraſe, thoſe which are 
ſtitched to the charmer's tail, whether bags, 
bills, bonds, parchments, &c. 


CHOICE, 


The action of the mind, that determines 
it to one object ſooner than to another. Ad- 
mitting this definition, it follows, 

iſt. That in love, there is no ſuch thing 
as choice, the mind not being a free agent 
enough; and paſſively receiving its impreſ. 
ſions, without the power to reject them. 

2d. Suppoling even a free-agency in the 
mind, it is yet liable to miſtake grievouſly in 
its choice, eſpecially when in a hurry to 
chooſe. All lovers have much the ſame air, 
equally ſubmiſſive, equally complaiſant, 
equally laviſh of oaths of fidelity, and all 
formed upon the fame model: fo that the 
preference given to the happy man, is but too 
often the effect of ſome unaccountable fancy 
or circumltance, | 


CONFESe 
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CONFESSION. 


How long will you make me languiſh for a 


confeſſion that you love me; This, to a co- 
quette, ſignifies, „ have, methinks, gone 


through all the forms which uſually bring 
matters to a concluſion: I have fooled away 
time enough about you : I begin to be tired, 
and want to be at a point.” | 


To a novice, it means „I ſee my happi- 


neſs hangs but on a thread of modeſty, ready 
to ſnap : you are reduced; and all I want 
of you is to tell me ſo, that we may loſe no 


more time.“ 


CONFIDENCE. 


Communication of thoughts, and Secrets in 


; Lowe. 


Confidents are perhaps as neceſſary, in 


this paſſion, as thoſe led=captains, the confi- 


dents, in a tragedy. Vanity, impatience of 
a ſccret, and ſometimes convenience, diſpoſe 


the heart to openneſs, and are often invitable 


ſnares to the moſt wary and reſerved. Con- 
fidence is often a ſeaſoning the more to a 


true love-paſſion. 


A confidante-maid, who does not abuſe. 


her miſtreſs's confidence, is a miracle for 
Pk, fo C3 | | 


An important hint to young women not te 
have any female ceufident in love affairs. 
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CONQUEST. 


This pompous term is made uſe of to ex- 
preſs the homage of defire extorted by its 
object. This metaphor is very juſt ; for no 
hero could be vainer of the number of pro- 
vinces he could conquer, than the Fair are of 
that of her lovers. | 

The arms they employ are, beauty, natural 
or artificial ; the artillery of the eyes; en- 
gaging looks; ſmiles, airs, graces, and all 
the powerful auxiliaries of dreſs. A gene- 


ral ſhall ſometimes be leſs embarraſſed in . 


marſhalling an army of twenty thouſand 
men, than a lady in poſting a patch, ſticking 
a pm, or placing a ribbon ! What a prepa- 
ration do they make to ſet their caps, before 
they go upon an attack! The toilette is the 
council- board of war; the Mall, the Side- 
Boxes, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, &c. the field of 
battle: and, as, in ſuch a momentous con- 
cern, one ſhould neglect no means that hu- 
man prudence may ſuggeſt, one goes flanked 
with ſome frightful hag, perhaps with a view 
of ſtricking by the contraſt. But it would 


engage one in an endleſs detail, to enumerate 


all the ſtratagems and machinery they em- 
ploy. Archimedes was a bung ler to them. 
Such a ſubject would require an expreſs Trea- 
tife on the art militaire of the Ladies. 4 

| t 


CR 


CO 9% 
It unhappily, however, too often falls out, 
that from judging of their conqueſts, more 
by number than weight, they are diſhonour- 
5 by their ſucceſs, and diſgraced by their 
iſt. 
Sometimes their plans of conqueſt end in 
being themſelves the conquered. | 
Some are even illuftrated by their defeat, 
who, like ſome barbarous countries, would 
neven have been known, but for the name of 
the conquerer who deſigned to ſubdue them. 
Others, with worſe fate, ſubmit to thoſe 
cruel conquerors, who treat them like pro- 
inces reduced; and which they rather tran- 


fiently ravage, than to keep poſſeſſion of. 
| CONSTANCY. 


According to the moſt expert judges of 
gallantry, is a chimera, a phantom; ſounds 
well in verſe, and figures prettily enough in 
a declaration of love, But thoſe who know 
any thing of the value of terms in this lan- 
guage, lay no great ſtreſs upon it. 

Conſtancy too, is often orly another word 
for indolence; and a man ſticks to his old 
miſtreſs, to - avoid the trouble and riſk of 
changing ; as ſome ſtay in the country, where 
they have been tied all their lives, purel 
out of averſion to the fatigue and b 
ment of coming to town. 
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CONSTRAINT, 


Love endures none: it dies the minute it 
feels it. A neceſſity of loving, or living tc- 
gether as if one did, produces preciſely and 
inevitably the contrary, | 

Freedom is the very life-hold of pleaſure ; 
the moment it becomes a duty, it loſes its 
name, and becomes an oppreſſion. 


CONVERSATION, 


In love, has a more extenſive ſignification 
than it ſeems to have; not that by converſa- 
tion muſt be underftoud that time loſt, in 
which wit evaporates in long diſſertations 
upon eſteem, delicacy, reſpect, and ſpliting of 
hairs upon ſentiments. Even romances are 
purged from theſe converſations, that render- 
ed them ſo long and ſo tedious. All lovers 
have now the ſame way of thinking as the 

rinceſs Jſengbuion, a Spaniſh lady, who read- 
ing the diſcourſes of two of theſe romantic 
lovers, ſaid, To what purpoſe all this Nuff, 
oben they are alone? In ſhort, converſation 
now ofteneſt ſignifies, the diſcloſure towards 
the end of the laſt act. There is nothing 
more dangerous than theſe moments of con- 
vel lation. 


COQUETTE, 
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COQUETTE. 


One who wants to engage the men with- 
out engaging herſelf ; whoſe chief aim is to 
be thought agreeable, handſome, amiable z_ 
though a compoſition of levity and vanity. 

She reſembles a fire-eater, who makes a 
ſhow of handling, and even chewing of live 
coals, without receiving any damage from 
the fire, But, whatever may be their pre- 
tended inſenſibility, they have their critical 
moments as well as others, in which they are 
ſaid to give more pleaſure, as prudes do more 
glory, in the reduction of them. 


COUNTENAN CE. 


A gay, ſmiling one, in a coquette, ſignifies 
encouragement : that ſhe would be glad to 
liſt as many lovers as poſſible : that ſhe would 
wiſh to tee the men ſacrifice her beit friends 
to her; and that ſhe keeps open a refuge for 
all deſerters. That nothing but joy and 
mirth are to be found in her ſervice; and 
that not to be in love with her, 1s to be one's 
own enemy, and defrauding one's ſelf of the 
pleaſures of gaiety and unreſerve. 

A cold, ſerious countenance, in a miſtreſs, 
is an admirable expedient, when artfully 
employed. It leads to every thing, either a 


reconciliation or a rapture, juſt as ſhe ſhall 
| {6s 
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ſee fit. After a quarrel, it ſignifies that ſhe 
will keep up the dignity of her lex, and give 
herſelf the pleaſure of hearing her lover make 
new proteſtations. If this does not ſucceed, 
ſhe may put on a tender countenance : but in 
this, the occaſion, the humour of her lover, 
or her own paſſion, generally determines the 
difference. 


COXCOMB. 


Ts a term of ſuch extenſive comprehenſion, 
that it takes in near the whole race of man- 
kind, from the throne to the peaſant's cottage. 
All ranks, all orders of men, are liable more 
or leſs, to that vanity. | 

The gravity of an apothecary, who carrics 

his profeſſion printed in his face, 1s not leſs a 
ſymptom of coxcombry, than a hat and fea- 
ther in a declared beau. Mr. Addiſon even 
thought no fine gentleman could exiſt with- 
out a daſh of the coxcomb. My Lord 
Rocheſter fays, that it is a character not to be 
acquired but by much pains and reflection; 
that, in ſhort, God never made a coxcomb 
«worth a groat. The women in general are 
ſo fond of this character, that, however they 
ſnuff at the title, the attributes of it are the 

principle means of ſucceeding with them. 


An intrepid, ſeif-aflured coxcomb, who is 
called 


„„ 35 
called ſo to- day, paſſes to-morrow for a pretty 
fellow with them; on no better grounds than 
having kept inflexibly to it, and beat them at 
their own weapons of pride and inſolence. 
The lady is vain; ſo is the coxcomb : ſhe 
affects to deſpiſe him; he diſdains to dangle 
after her. One would think theſe were no 
promiſing diſpoſitions to come to a good un- 
derſtanding. But, let them alone, and it will 
happen to them, as to two perſons, who, tak- 
ing different ways to walk round a garden, 
begin by turning their backs to one another, 
and are ſure to meet again in their circuit, 


CRITICAL MINUTE, 


Theſe minutes are not leſs deciſive in love 


than in war; and 1n both.it is of the greateſt 


importance to ſeize them : once miſſed, they 
ſeldom return. : 

In the mouth of a lover, who underſtands 
the love language, Is there no ſeeing you for 
a minute? ſignifies, Am I never to ob- 
tain one of thoſe delicious quarters of an 
hour in which love gets uppermoſt, when 
reaſon leaves the field to it, and virtue takes 
a nap? Shall I never hear the critical minute 
krike ?*? 


_ CERUVELTY, 
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ning Cupid to put him to death with the 
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CRUELTY, 


This expreſſion does not ſo much ſignify 
the inſenſibility of a miſtreſs, as the impati- 


ence of a lover. 
CRUEL. 


Some of thoſe cruel women reſemble the 
nymphs in Auſonius, who ſet out with threat- 
ſevereſt tortures, and ſoften their cruelty ſo 
far as only to whip him with roſes, 

CUPID, 


The god of love; born out of the poets? 


brain, who paint him with wings, a quiver 


on his ſhoulder, a bow in one hand, a torch 
in the other, and a bandage over his eyes, 
All which emblematically fignify, that he is 
figured like a child, becauſe thoſe who deliver 
themſelves up to love, part with their reaſon 
for the ſillineſs of that age. His bow and ar- 
rows denote his power to wound, and pierce ; 
the bandage over his eyes, his blindneſs ; the 


torch, a light he carries for others, and not 


himſelf ; his wings, his inconſtancy. 
This allegorical perſonage is, however, en- 
tireiy baniſhed from proſe, and is even ſcarce 


ſuffered in the modern Parnaſſus, in any thing 
6 | above 
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above a ballad to lovely Sue, at the head of 
which one may ſtill ſee a wooden cut of his 
figure. | 


1 | CURE. 


T hope you will cure the wounds you have 
made; a hacken'd phraſe, and means, 
% You have raiſed deſires which I expect 
you have too much good-nature to diſap- 
point, and that you will reſtore me to the 
quiet vou have deſtroyed, thongh it ſhould be 
at the expence of your own," 


CURIOSITY. 


A deſire of knowing whether one's wife 
or miſtreſs is true to one. It is never a hap. 
py one. The author of Don Quixote has 
there inferted a novel, called, The Curious 
Impertinent, in confirmation of this aſſertion. 
He compares women in it to a glais, which 
no wiſe man will daſh againſt the pavement 
to ſee whether it will break or not. Have 
yen any doubts of a woman's faith, never 
1. k to ſatisfy them; the leaſt it will coſt 
you, is the repentance of your curioſity. It 
is awaking the ſleeping lion: a woman may 
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reſent an unjuſt ſuſpicion, and revenge it b J 
giving it a foundation in fact - 
© | 


DANGLERS, 


An inſipid tribe of triflers, with whom the 
women divert themſelves, in perfect inno- 
cence, when they have nothing better to do. 
They are in a claſs of beings beneath their 
monkeys, parrots and lap-dogs. 


DEATH. 


This word is ever to be underſtood meta- 
Phorically, and carries no ſort of terror with 
it. It is even ſo worn, that it now goes for 
nothing. The death of a lover is ſo muck 
in courſe, that it is as inevitable as in nature: 
for if the fair is kind, he is to die with joy; 
if otherwiſe, of grief: and both equally. 

Tour crueliy aulll make me die; ſigniſies, 
c I have employed flames, darts, deſpair, 
&c. to perſuade you: and now have nothing 
left but death to pin the baſket. 


TO DECEIVE. 


You deceive me; in a lady's mouth, one 
would imagine, ſignifies, I know you 
deceive me, and only means to exact aſ- 
ſurances to the contrary. . 

Yeu ſay you love me, but I do not know 
how to truſt you; I am afraid you deceive 
me, This is as much as to fay.. “ I bclieve 

| you 


DE 


you but too much : but it is the cuſtom, in 
ſuch caſes, to make objections, a conqueſt 
would appear too eaſy without them: let 
me have then ſome ardent proteſtations: 
turn my head: deceive me: I deſire no bet- 
ter. I do not want to examine too ſcrupu- 
loufly into the credit due to you: I wiſh 
your fincerity too much to plague myſelf with 
the doubt of it: all IJ want is the excuſe of 
your vows and aſſurances, if but for form- 
lake.” | 9 

There are two powerful reaſons for this 
interpretation. | 

Firſt, The lady knows certainly, that 


her lover will not anſwer, “ Yes, I do de- 


297 


ceive you. | 

Second, Theſe words, You deceive me, 
are ever pronounced with an air fo tender, 
with ſuch a look, and a certain faintneſs and 
languor, that are evident figns the lover is 
not the leſs believed, and but the more ſure 


of his ſucceſs, 
DECLARATION OF LOVE, 


A word that wants little or no definition, 
There are ſeveral ſorts of declarations, and 
differently made; by word of mouth; by 
writing, in verſe, or in proſe, But where 
nothing is more intended than an oceaſional 
ſcheme of pleaſure, there is none of more effi- 

| D 2 | cacy, 
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cacy, or more compendious, than a purſe, 2 
bank bill, or a ſettlement. 

It happens fometimes, that a lady not 
thoroughly verſed in the love language, and 
the value of its terms, may miſtake, tor a de- 
claration, what is no more than a compliment, 
elpecially from a man ſhe likes. Prudes, 
and women not ſo handſome as one wouid 
with, are apt to fall into this error; and are 
not always extremely pleated to find it out. 


DEFENCE. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of defences againſt 
the attacks of a lover. A cool, di{daintul 
one is the beſt ; a paſſionate one can only 
awe a novice; and rather emboldens an ex» 
perienced engineer, who then proceeds ſafely 
upon that maxim, that ſo much emotion ſup- 
poſes heat; and that no man will ever be 
thoroughly well with his miſtreſs, till he has 
done ſomething to make her angry with 
him. 
The wueak defence of a fair- one who reſiſts 
faintly, and coys it attractingly, is ſuch a 

lain cue to a lover, that not to laugh at her 
reſiſtance, would be inſulting her, and de- 

ſerving its converſion into a real one. 
| Too 


A miſtak e not at all uncommon. 
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Too much depending on a future defence, 


has often ruinouſly led women into the dan- 
cer of not dreading the attack. They flat- 
ter themſelves with having ſufficient forces to 
repe! any bold invaſion, never conſidering 
that reaſon is often a treacherous pilot, that 
deſerts his charge in the midſt of its danger 
and that when one feels the want of a defence, 
it is often too late to begin it.“ 


DELICACY. 


T Iowe you with delicacy. There is no 
poſitive, determinate ſenſe for this phraiſe: 
it probably ſignifies no more than the art of 
employing a word of a pretty ſound that 
flatters the ear. 


# 


This expreſſion is ſometimes uſed to clude, - 


or parry a hint of marriage. Thus, “ I 


have two much delicacy to draw you head- + 


long into an engagement, till things are bet- 


ter ſettled ; it would be making you un- 
happy. The Engliſh of this is, that the fly 


dealer knows very well, that gaining time is 
gaining every thing : that this is a plauſible 
excuſe for a delay, from which he propoſes, 
without alarming her caution, or giving her 
room to complain to accompiiſh his ends: 
ang this retrenchment behind his imaginary 
| D 3 delicacy, 


Not more frequent than true, 
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delicacy, means only that he is very willing 


to make her his miſtreſs, but very loth to 
make her is wite, | | 


' DESIRE, 


A. wiſh of poſſeſſing the object beloved. 
A lover, without ſuch a deſire, is an imagi- 
nary being, and if even exiſting in nature, 
an inſipid on. 

Deſires then are not only the life-hold of 
love, which is ſure to die with them, but the 
very power of it. | 


DESFAIR, 


Driving to deſpair, formerly ſignified re- 
ducing a perſon to the laſt extremity, ſending 
Him to hang or drown himſelf, It has now 
no ſuch terrible ſignification« 

You drive me to diſpair, in the mouth of 
a lover, fignifies ſimply, „ things do not 
go on ſo ſmooth as I could wiſh; fince I 
muſt deſpair of obtaining any thing to-day, 
I muſt adjourn my operations to a better 
| ſeaſon; and, in the mean time, go and amuſe 
my time elſe here as agreeably as I may,” 


DIFFICULTIES, 


They are the zeſt of a paſſion, that would 
often flatten, languiſh, and die without them. 


hey 
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They are like hills, and tufts of trees, inter- 
ſperſed in a country, that interrupt the proſ- 
pect, only to make it the more agreeable, 


DISCREET., 


To be diſcreet, reſerved in one's actions 


and words, is a virtue now rarely practiſed. 


The lovers of former times uſed to com- 


plain loudly of the rigours of their miſtreſſes, 


and kept a religious ſilence as to their favours. 
That ſyſtem is now reverſed : Vanity makes 
them very ſure to keep the ſecret of their re- 
fuſal, and to publiſh 

favours they receive. Sooner than burſt 
with a retention of them, they would have 
recourſe to the invention of Midas's barber. 
But lovers, who know full well that a cha- 
racter of indiſcretion is a great obſticle to 


their ſucceſſes with the fair, take ſpecial care 


to quiet any ſcruple upon that head, 
DISDAINFUL. 
A diſdainful air may be ſupportable, and 


even become a beauty, on proper occaſions 
for it: but it is ridiculous when there is no 
call for it, or when employed as a grimace, 
a woman who does not Jeferve the honour of 
a proyocation to it, 


518. 


with pleaſure all the 
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DISTRACTION, 


T owe you to deſtraction: ſignifies about 
as much as the ſuperlative employed in 
concluding a letter: that is to ſay nothing 
at all, 


DRESS, 


A general term,. which comprehends all 
the ornaments employed to ſet off one's per- 
ſon. There is no giving all the points of it 
here: that would require a dictionary apart; 
and then it would be hedging the cuckoo : 
for the faſhions are ſo fleeting, and the terms 
ſo changeable, that before the impreſſion was 
worked off, the old one's would be of no 
ſignificance, It may however be remarked, 
that nothing is more ſtudied, nor leſs under- 
food, in general, than dreſs : moſt of its pro- 
feſſors, in both ſexes, being liable to ſuch 
grievous miſtakes in it, that the very points 
in it they affect the moſt, are preciſely thoſe 
that the moſt expoſe their defects, and render 
them the moſt ridiculous. A high mall, a 
birth-day, the fide boxes, aſſemblies, all ſub- 

ſcribe thouſands of examples in ſupport of 
this obſer vation. The wrong- dreſs, and the 
over- dreſs, every where offend the eye, whilſt 
it is a miracle to ſee one dreſt with that pro- 

Priety in which elegance alone conſiſts, EY 
e 
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The women are however groſly deceived, 
if they think that diamonds, jewels, embroi- 
dery, impoſe on any, but ſuch as are not 
worth impoſing on. Others eaſily abſtra& 
from ornaments the real figure; and, in 
ſcorn of the attempted deception, reduce it 
perhaps beneath the value it might bear 
without them, 
It is alſo vain to ſeek to modernize an an- 
cient face with paint, patches, waſhes, and the 
like. They are only a vain repreſentation, 
or unlucky remembrancers of what ought to 
be there. There 1s no plaiſtering can ever 
cover, or obliterate the monumental inſcrip- 
tion of wrinkles, graved by the hard hand 
of time, 15 | 


DU T. 


The obligation of doing a thing, either by 
law, neceſſity, or decency. Generally ſpeak- 
ing, duty is a clog, for which moſt people 
have more reſpect in profeſſion than in prac- 
tice, and conveys an idea of ſubjeCtion, to 
which love has naturally an antipathy. 

A woman that ſays, ſhe will love from 
duty, where her inclination has not given its 
conſent, either deceives herſelf or others. 
That pliancy of the heart is not very con- 


ceivable, and it is dangerous to truſt to it, 
| | It 
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It would not be hard to demonſtrate the mo- 
ral and phyſical impoſſibility of this fine re- 
ſolution. | 

Me ! do any thing againſt my duty? ſays 
a fair one: this is a ſhield often oppoſed to the 
attacks of a lover; but a ſhield rarely im- 
penetrable to any one but a novice. A wo- 
man who makes her duty a plea, is not long 
before ſhe deſerts it: it is a ſort of capitula- 
tion. It is but too often faintly pronounced, 
and ill- ſupported, and enters into a plan of re- 
ſiſtance, only to raiſe the merit of the ſacrifice 
of it to an enterpriſing lover, who is not the 
dupe of its ſound. | 


n 
E. 


ELOQUENCE, 


All the great paſſions are dumb, and yet 
moſt lovers are eloquent; whence it may be 
concluded, that eloquence is not the art of 
loving, but of ſaying moving things. A. 
lover then who ſays fine things is rarely a true 
one. A ditorder of language is one of its 
greateſt marks. One of our poets jultly 
thews it, in a line often quoted, 


&« And 
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And nonſenſe ſhall be eloquence in love.” 
In ſhort, lovers really ſtruck, reſemble in 
ſome ſort infants, who are not. capable of ex- 
preſſing their wants, but 45 ſigns and inar- 
ticulate expreſſions. | 


EMPIRE. 


« You have à perfect empire over me." 
Expreſſions in love of the nature of the falſe 
humility of thoſe politicians, ho pave their 
way to the ſovereign power, by airs. of ſub- 
miſſion and lowlineſs; and act the flaves, 
that they may become the tyrants of the peo- 
ple, whom they have flattered out of their 
fears. 

F expect an abſolute empire over my 
lower,“ in the mouth of the fair, fignifies, 
& If you pleaſe me, you muſt commit the moſt 
glaring follies; ſacrifice to me, honour, rea- 
{on, reputation, fortune.“ 

The more unreaſonable her caprices are, 
the more ſtrongly does ſhe exact a compliance 
with them, and draws her greateſt vanity 
from her lover's ſhame. Theſe modern 
Omphales are not an uncommon character, 


ENCHANTMENT. 


A term much uſed in the magic of love. 
An enchanting fair one, &c. This word, 
like that of charms, irrefiible attractions, Ke. 
1s 
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is founded on the grand principle, that praite 
always pleaſes : and that, however one may 
at firſt diſtruſt theſe expreſſions, they are ſoon 
received as obliging truths. In general, 
however, it is a word of much more ſound 


than ſenſe. | 
ENGAGEMENT. 


Was formerly a word of ſerious import; 
at preſent it is but little reſpected; ſince 
lovers have found out the commodious expe - 
dient of having a number on their hands at 
once, 

Jam engaged, means no more than a tem- 
porary put-off, with conſequence to a future 
accommodation. Sometimes too it is only 
uſed as a whet to give a lover the plcaſure of 
ſurmounting an obſticle, or to humour his 
vanity with a ſacrifice. 


ESTEEM. 


T eſteem you. An expreſſion in the mouth 
of a young perſon which means only, that 
ſhe wants a little boldneſs, to ſay in down- 
right terms that ſhe [owes you. 

In the mouth of a coquette it ſignifies, 
that ſhe has a mind to play reſerve upon you, 
and impole ſentimental delicacy on you, 


In 
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In certain circumſtances, I efleem you, 
is a ſalving phraſe, and is as much as to ſay, 
4 You diſtreſs me: I do not know how to 
come of: To tell you plainly, that I hate 
you, would be too much againft the laws of 
Politene ſ. 

A young man, who tells a diſagreeable 
prude, or a woman on the decline, that he 
efteems her, means, that ſhe is a fool to en- 
tertain any pretenſions to his heart; and that 
he does not eſteem her enough to have the 
complaiſance of telling her that he loves her. 


ETERNAL. 


There is no eternity in any ſublu 
ching, and leaſt of all in love. - OR 
I awill owe you eternally : My flame will 

be eternal. Ridiculous phraſes ! which ſig- 
nify, „My paſſion will laſt as long as it 
will laſt,” 

Note, That in the Love-Calendar, as mo- 
ments are ſometimes years, and years ages, 
it happens too, that ages become years, and 
years moments: thus, It is an eternity fince I 

Jaxv you, ſometimes means, I have not 
ſeen you theſe two days: and © My hue 
4will be eternai,” often ſignifies, © it will 
laft two days.“ | 

| E Hyper- 


. E X 
Hyperboles are the familiar language of 


lovers, who are always in extremes; and 
too often „ in extremes by change more 
fierce,” | | 


EXCLAMATIONS, 


Amorons interjections, deſigned for marks 
of a violent deſire of perſuading what one 


does not feel. They alſo ſerve to fill up, 


whilſt one is recovering breath from a long 
period ; and when a lover has nothing better 
to ſay, or is got out of his depth. 

Oh! hoaw cruel you are! How unjuſt! 
This means, „Why do not you believe 


me? I have dene every thing to perſuade 


you, that a gentle lover ſhould: I have 
talked: I have ſighed : I have been for this 
hour heaping lies upon lies, till I am at the 
end of my part.“ Beſides, theſe breaks have 
great power and effect: as they expreſs a 
diſorder that always flatters the woman, who 
thinks herſelf the cauſe of it. 


ET Es. 


Lovers praiſe the mouth, the teeth, the 
hair, the complexion, &c. of their miſtreſſes; 
but the eyes have always a chief ſhare of their 
compl:ments : it 1s upon their beauty they 
particularly inſiſt. 


| 
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FAIR. 


A fair beauty is rarely ſo laſting as a 
brown one. They are leſs lively, leis ani- 
mated ; but generally they are more dazzling, 
more terider, more affecting, and pals for 
more ſuſceptible of a conſtant paſſion. Tis 
a great queſtion, yet undecided in gallantry, 
which is the moſt amiable: but in this the 
taſte is arbitary ; ſome love the fair, others 
the W and · ſome both. 


FAITHFUL. 


A faithful lover, we are ſorry to ſay, is a 
character greatly out of date, and rarely now 
Bled but to adorn ſome romantie novel from 
the Minerva-Preſs, or for a flouriſh on the 
wage. He paſſes now for a man of little 
merit, or one who knows nothing of the 
world, 

By fFaitkfulneſs, then, is to be underſtood 
a firm refolution of reducing an obſtinate 
tair-One; and by a faith/ul lower, one wha 
has not yet gained his point. 


FASHION, 


Governs the world : it regulates the morals, 
the way of thinking, drefling, cating, Write 


mg, entertainments, pleaſures, every thing. 
3 | In 
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In love, it exerciſes a perfect deſpotiſm; he- 
roic love is now out of faſhion, and conſtan- 
Cy an exploded virtue, | | 
A man of faſhion is a man who has inſi- 
nuated himſelf into the heart of two or three 
women of reputation in gallantry. It is 
merely a chance, or ſome lucky incidents 
that confer this title: the fame of two or 
three intrigues is ſufficient for it. The 
Counteſs of Light-airs has taken an unac- 
countable fancy to ſome coxcomb as worth- 
leſs as herſelf. This is ſpread about, and 
the curioſity of all the coquettes is a tiptoe, 
to know whether a woman, who paſſes for a 
knowing one, is in the right to have made 
ſuch a choice. They all deſign upon him; 
ſome, through downright whim ; others, out 
of jealouſy, or emulation of beauty ; others, 


to be in the faſhion, Then commences a 


kind of ſcramble for this hero of the day 
whoſe reign is generally, however, of no long 
duration. A trifling incident raiſed him, a 
trifling incident deſtroys him: and he ſinks 
out of faſhion, like any other bauble. 


FATE, 
Deſtiny, Stars, &c.) 
Words of great help to young perſons, 
who catch at every thing to cover or excule 
their 
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their weakneſs, Medea 15s not the laſt, or 
only one, who made uſe of that word as a 
reaſon for doing a fooliſn thing. Many 
kave, fince her time, taken their fate or ſtars 
to taſk, for the faults of their inclination. No- 
thing fo frequent as predefinarians in love. 

Hows can a pour creature help her fate ? 
This ſignifies, that the fair-one is too re- 
 Ggned to the ſyſtem of fatality, to pretend to 
nem the to:ce of 2 paſſion that borrows the 

lea of it, and is hurried down the ſtream ; 
whit this term ſer ves her to yield honour- 
ably, and makes a ſort of decent figure in a 
letter or fpeech, 


FAULTS, 


The perſon one loves never has any. Ei- 
ther the lover does not ſee them, (blinded by 
Cupid's fillet) or is as much reconciled to 
them as to his own, If they offend him, he is 
fo far from being a true lover, that he is 
ſcarce more than an acquaintance, and leſs 


than a friend. 
FAVO URS. 


All that a miſtreſs grants to her lover is 
called ſo. | 

They magnify or leſſen the favours accord- 
ing to the exigence of the caſe; but, gene- 


„ rally 
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rally ſpeak ing, a lover magnifies ſmall fa- 
vours, and leſſens the great ones. Thus, 
when he pretends to exalt a trifling favour 
he has obtained, it is by way of inſinua- 
tion how grateful he would be for greater 
ones, and thereby inſpires the fair-one with 
a mind to try him with them. 

When a lover leſſens a great favour, all 
he ſays to that purpoſe ſignifies, © If I was 
to form to you too high an image of the favour 
I am ſoliciting, you would think twice before 
you granted it me.“ | 5 

The laſt favour 1s ſo called with great 
propriety ; it being out of a woman's power, 
after that, to grant another; ſhe then com- 
mences the perſon favoured, not favour ing. 


FLAME, 


It has the ſame ſignification as love, It is 
a word of great uſe in a love ſong. 


FOP. 


Is one ho has not the honour to be a cox- 
comb; there is not ſtuff enough in him to 
reach that character. He is extremely ſatis- 
fied with his perſon; fancies every woman 
that ſees him cannot help dying for him: 
and that he may give the poor creatures as 
much excule for their fatal weakneſs for hun 
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as poſſible, (which by the bye is very good 
natured) adds to his perſon one reaſon more 
for their liking it, in dreſſing irreſiſtibly taw- 
dry, and keeps them withal in countenance, 
by his own example, in loving himſelf to 
diſtraction. He paſſes moſt of his time in 
ogling himſelf in a glaſs; primming his 
figure, and careſſing his curls and toupee. 
he verifies that general maxim, that a thing 
that can do no harm, will never do much 
good: for, as no woman can fall to him, 
that is not as perfectly worthleſs as himſelf, 
of which the damage is not great, ſo may 
you ſafely defy him to make any woman 

appy, who deſerves to be happy. In ſhort, 
whoever he may pretend to be in love with, 
he has very little for any object but his own 


feet perſon, | 


FoksAkE. 
(To quit, leave, deſert, caft-off. ) 


This word is almoſt always joined to a 
negation, which, for enforcement-ſake, is 
generally accompanied with an oath. - 

No! madam; never will I forſake you. 
May heawen forſake me, if I do. This, at 
the firit view, ſcems to ſignify, that one pre- 
fers the beloved obje& to one's life : but uſe 
teaches that you ſhould at leaſt ſuppoſe - 
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be underſtood ſuch conditions as follow : 
« If you have always the ſame charms in 
my eyes: II ſee no other beauty that pleaſes 
me better: And the like, | 

A lover who knows how to ſay this with 
a tender air, and if he can ſqueeze out a few | 
tears, ſo much the better; will advance his 
affairs notably; though the Engliſh of it is; 

The fear of loſing a lover may make you 
give me ſome encouragement: if I leave you, 
it will diminiſh your train: think of that.” 

It is, in ſhort, a hint, that, dropped with 
art, and well-timed rarely fails of its effect. 

In the mouth of one's miſtreſs, when ſhe 
fays, Faithleſs awretch! and can you forſake 
me then? It is as much as to ſay, © Am I 
then to have the pain of ſeeing another poſ- 
{eſs what T thought my own ? What will the 
world ſay? Why, that I had not charms 
enough to fix Silvio, who adores Lucinda: 
they are every day together: he handed her 
yeſterday into the fide-vox : they danced 
together at the laſt ball. Gods! this is not 
to be borne.” | 

Such a thought is enough to turn a wo- 
man's head, when it is once poſſeſſed with fo 
cruel an idea; and will make her ſay a 
thouſand impertinences, and commit a thou- 


land 
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ſand more, that will fix the terrible term of 
＋ or ſaken upon her, 


FORTUNE, 
(4 man of fortune.) 


When an avaricious mother makes uſe of 
this expreſſion, in an emphatic tone, to a 
daughter, whom ſhe is going to ſacrifice to a 
ſordid conſideration of intereſt, it means, that 
the man is worth nothing but his fortune. It 
ſtrictly implies, by the rule of never calling a 
man by an inferior title, when he has an 
higher one, that he is not a man of worth, of 
honour, virtue, of fine ſenſe, but merely a 
man of fortune. 


N FRIBBLE, 
This word ſignifies one of thoſe ambigue 


ous animals, who are neither male nor female; 
diſclaimed by his own ſex, and the ſcorn of 
both. There is ever a ſilly ſimper in their 
countenances. Without any of the good 
qualities of their own ſex, they affect all the 
bad ones, all the impertinences and follies 
of the other; whilſt what is no more than 
ridiculous, and ſometimes even a grace in 
the women, is nauſeous and ſhocking in 
them. A wretch of this no-ſpecies, loves 
mightily the company of the ladies, that he 

1 | may 
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may come in for a ſhare of their amuſements, 
and which are more to his taſte than many 
employments or exerciſe. He even endea- 
vours to make himſelf zeceſſary to them 
combs their lap-dogs, fancies their ribbons, - 
recommends the beſt ſcented powder, and 
loves to be conſulted in the cut of their cap, 
the colour of their gowns, and the placing 
their china baubles; helps them in their 
knotting, fringing, embroidering, or ſhell- 
work: under ſtands paſtry, preſerving pick- 
ling, and the like. Is as fond alſo of ſcandal, 
and all the tittle-tattle of the tea-table, as 
the verieſt woman. He is a great critic in 
dreſs, and tlie aſſortment of colours; can tell 
which will ſuit a complexion, and which not. 
Can pronounce emphatically, that yellow 
does not become a fair one, becaule that co- 
lour is not ſufficiently contraſted to that of 
her ſkin. That, on the other hand, an olive- 
beauty does not agree with a brownith light 
grey, becauſe of the two great oppoſition of 
this colour to that of her hair and eye-brows, 
That a yellow, a lemon, a pale, or ftraw- 
colour, ſhould be avoided by the fair- com- 
plexioned: and the ſky- blue, the light-green, 
or black, by the brown; with other deciſi- 
ons of the hke importance. Nor is his own 
dreſs neglected: the muff, the ermin-tacing, 
a cluſter ring, the ſtone buckle, and wow and 
then 
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then a patch, which does not always cover a 
pimple, are the tokens which uſually recom- 
mend theſe geniuſes to notice. Even their 
ſwords hang at their ſides, garniſhed with a 
tawdry ſword-knot, purely for ornament, 
like bobs at a lady's ear. Some of them too 
have their toilettes, and waſh in three waters. 
One would think, in ſhort, that theſe equivo- 
cal animals imitated the women out of com- 
plaiſance to them, that they miglit have the 
higher opinion of their own ſex. But fo far 
are they trom ſucceeding, that they disfigure 
the graces, caricature the faults, and have 
none of the virtues of that amiable ſex, 


FRIEND, 


This character, from a man to a lady, is 
often no more than a maſk worn by a lover 


obliged to diſguiſe himſelf, and who is the 


more to be feared, for his diſſembling his de- 
ſigns, and watching the advantages of a cri- 
tical moment, The women ſhould be care- 
ful how they admit a friend that may poſſibly 


become a lover. 
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GALLANT. 


Ts in plain Engliſh a favoured lover. | 

A profeſſed gallant is one who is maſter of 
the whole academy of Love; who is perfe&. 
ly verſed in the language and practice of that 
art. He abounds in ſentimental expreſſion, 
without having one grain of ſentiment. 
They are ſtoics in love, not moved by what 
they either ſay or do. Cool obſervers of 
every emotion they excite in the hearts of 
the woman they attack, their diſorder 1s re- 
gulated, their tranſports concerted, their ſue- 
ceſſes, murder propenſe. Perfect comedians, 
it is hard to know them but by fatal experi- 
ence. The beſt guard againſt the danger of 
them, is not to ſuffer their approaches, and 
for a woman to dread the gallant in every 
lover who addreſſes her, till ſhe puts him to 
the only teſt, that of an honourable engage» 
ment. mY 


SALLAN TRT. 


Is often a ſynonymous word to Lowe, 

Nothing is more common than gallantry 
without love; but there can be no love with- 
out gallantry : and the beſt maſter of it in the 
werld, is love itſelf. | 


4 | | GENERAL, 
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GENERAL. 


A general lover who makes a profeſſion 
of a paſſion he does not feel. He is a great 
dealer in thoſe fulſome proteſtations to which 
women muſt be fools indeed to give any cre- 
dit. He talks of love as indifferently as of 
the weather, and poſſeſſes all the cant of it; 


but is the leſs dangerous, as he wants that 
unction which the paſſion, when real, never 


fails to beſtow. A woman of ſenſe mæy feel, 
that what he ſays does not come from the 
heart : it has none of its warmth, and ought 
to have as little of its perſuaſion. 


Gmpy. 
He is a giddy young fellow, is not always 


ſaid in a bad ſenſe. It means ſometimes, 
that ſuch an one is capable of thoſe happy 
airs of forgetting himſelt, and that reſpect, 
which is better loſt than preſerved on ſome 


occaſions, 
GOLD». 


Love by tipping all his darts with this 
metal, bids fair for univerial monarchy. 
Nothing reſiſts it, where the quantity is pro- 
portioned to the conqueſt in view. It opens 
the door of every ftrong-hold, even to that 
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of the moſt preſumed impregnable virtues, 


Even a woman fortune-hunter is now no un- 
common character. 


CRANT, 


The ſignification of this word is reſtrain- 
ed, or extended, according to the occaſion, 
and the perſon who employs it. | 

At leaſt, Madam, grant e 
means in petto, © There is no coming to 
my point but by degrees. Neglecting one 
ſtep may ſet one back twenty; this ſlight 
favour I now ſue for will bring on others, 
My play is to diſguiſe the danger. I peti- 
tion now, that I may get into a condition of 
giving laws hereafter, | 

A lover reſembles Sinuox, the introducer of 
the Trojan horſe : he puts on the air of a 
_ captive: an humble wretch who fears death, 
makes a moving fſpeeeh : the enemy relents, 
pities his complaint, unties his hands, and 
grants, what not? Then, if he has but a 
lucky impudence to aſſiſt his treachery, the 
town, before it is aware of its danger, ad- 
mits the inſiduous conquerors, that will ſur- 
priſe it, whilſt all its guards are aſleep. 


GRACES, 


The Heathens, who deified every thing 
that was amiable, acknowledged three divi- 
nities, 
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nities, under the names of Thalia, Aglae, 
and Euphroſyne, who preſided over all the 
charms of the form and foul, Venus was 
never without them at her fide: they were 
her premier miniſters. Our poets, and our 


lovers, ever fond of fiction, have adopted 


theſe fine ideas: The Graces accompany 
you every where,” This ſtale, thread- 
bare compliment, and a number of others, in 
which the Graces are moſt ungracefully drag- 


ged in, have the ſame ſignification as charms, 


. beauty, attractions, &c. They have a ro- 
mantic ſound, and do very prettily in poetry. 

Sometimes the word is uſed ironicaily z 
as, „ Here ſhe comes, with all her airs and 


graces. | 
GRADATIONS. 


Nothing is more neceſſary in love, than 
the art of gradation. A courtſhip which 
has not had its due preparation of deſire, is 
generally an inſipid one, Gradations are 
the art of cookery in love. 

- There is no diverſion in being up at the 
Arſt hand. A thouſand preliminary enjoy- 
ments ſhould lead him to the Jaſt and grand 
one. Our ſenſes love to be prepared. Re+ 
trench from architecture the porticos, and 


avenues, which ſhew you a ſuperb caſtle at 
3 | 2 
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a pleaſing diſtance; take from operas thoſe 
overtures that ſo delightfully precede them, 
and you deſtroy a great part of your plea- 
ſure. In love, thoſe preludes are often more 


engaging, more delightful, than all that 
follows. d ; 


. CRATIS, 


A word long exploded out of the dictio- 
nary of love. Nothing for nothing, 1s now 
the grand maxim in love as well as in poli- 
tics. 

To love gratis, is to love without return, 
which need happen to none but thoſe un- 
fortunates, who have not at command the elo- 
quence of a rich Jew, or ſtock- jobber. 


— m_n—_—_—_— 
H. 


HAPPY. 


A term employed in different ſenſes, and 
may be figuratively underſtood. Why will 
not you make me happy? This phraſe, juſtly 
conſtrued, not ſeldom ſignifies, Why are 
you prudent enough not to make yourſelf un- 
happy, by believing me? 

| Hows 
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Hoa happy am I, now you tell me you lowe 
me ? means, ** You rid me of a great deal 
of plague-I have had to bring you to my 
point: I have no further occaſion for all the 
drudgery of courtſhip; you have happily 
relieved me: and I am henceforward to be 
on the tree and eaſy footing with you.“ 


HATE. 


Ts never underſtood in a literal ſenſe, but 
when employed againſt the ugly and old. 
In general it is conſtrued in a contrary 
ſenſe. . | | 
I knw you hate me; in the mouth of a 
coxcomb, tignifies, „I defy you, for the 
ſoul of you, te be otherwiſe than violently in 
love with ſuch a pretty fellow as I am.“ 


HATRED. 


Where there has been true love, has a very 
figurative ſignification. Tranſports of love 
have often been miſtaken for tranſports of ha- 
tred. It is even often the expreſſion of the 
molt lively tenderneſs. By hatred then is 
often to be underſtood the emotions of a 
heart fond to diſtraction, breathing a revenge 
ſeldom in its inclination, and never in its 
power. A declaration of hatred is in women 
who have loved, never but a declaration of 
love: when they really do hate, indifference 
and filence are the genuine ſigns of it. 

| F HAUCH. 


| cd ods has been often taken to come from 
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HAUGHTINESS, 


In the fair, ſignifies the art of diſſem- 
bling, and the ſecret of rendering a lover ſub- 
miſſive. The women rarely employ it againſt 
thoſe who do not care a farthing for it, It is 
likewiſe often uſed in public as a diſguiſe for 
great humility in private. 


HEART. 


A term employed to lard almoſt every 
love-period. You poſſeſs my heart, My 
heart feels for you, &c. All theſe turns ſig- 
nifty, „There are certain words of great 
grace and effect in the love-dialett; and 
which a young perſon delights in hearing.” 
So that the ſound of this, and a thouſand 
other words of the like nature, ſhould alarm 
the fair to ſtand on their guard againſt the 


impreſſion of them. The poiſon that enters 


at the ears often makes every vein thrill, and 
is rarely a ſlow one. 

The heart is often employed as an antithe- 
ſis to the head. Nothing is juſter: for they 
have their pleaſures and language apart. An 
expreſſion directly from the heart goes to the 
heart: but the head may imitate its language 
ſo well, as to produce the ſame effect. Such 
a miſtake is not even uncommon; and a 
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the heart, when nothing but the head has 
dictated it. | 
A battered heart is one open to love on 
all ſides, and which a thouſand coqueteries 
has worn out, and rendered incapable of a 
real paſſion. | | 
For the diſſection of a coquette's heart, ſee 
the Spectator. 


HOMAGE, 


A term uſed to expreſs the offer of one's 
heart, of which the vanity of women is often 
the dupe, eſpecially when they look on it as 
what they have a right to exact from all who 
ſee them; in which caſe they are often the 
jeſt, where they take themſelves to be the ad- 
miration of thoſe who uſe this expreſſi- 
on. | 


HONOUR, 


In women, conſiſts eflentially in their chaſ- 
tity; nor has it ſo faithful a guardian as true 
love. A lover who deſerves that name, fo 
far from attempting to deſtroy it, becomes, 
even for his own ſake, the protector of it. A 
regard to it is the true teſt of a real paſſion, 
Every deſign againſt it, the inſtant it is pene- 
trated, is a certain ſign of falſhood, and un- 
maiks the pretender to love, who thencefor- 

ward 
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ward ſhould be conſidered and treated as a 
capital enemy, a way layer in ambuſh to 
rob a woman of one of the richeft jewels ſhe 
can poſſefs. If ſhe neglects fo fair 4 warn- 
ing as the firſt diſcovery affords her, to ſtand 
on her guard, her Joſs ſhould be on her own 
head. She will with an ill grace complain 
of a man's deſpoiling her of her honour, when 
the has herſelf been falſe to it. No woman 
worth pitying was ever ſo ſuddenly ſurpriſed 
out of it, as not to have had ſufficient notice 
of her danger z and ſhe who has not dreaded 
it in time, may be ſuppoſed to have had very 
little regard to her own virtue, 


HOPE. 


A giddy paſſion, fond of believing every 
thing that pleaſes it, be it ever fo chimerical; 
has a great deal of imaginatioa and no judge- 
ment. A lover who pretends to ſay he loves 
without hopes, only means to throw a veil 
over his precenſions, that he may bring that 
miſtreſs to his point, whom otherwiſe her 
modeity might have reſtrained. « 


2.0 


HUSBAND. 


What is à huſband ? Hear a lady's defi- 
nition, who coinpoled a vocabulary to ex- 
preis the character of one, from her own ex- 

| peri- 
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perience, and which proves how copious our 
Then is on that article. He is, faid the, 
a ſnarling, cruſty, ſullen, teſty, froward, 
croſs, gruff, moody, crabbed, ſnappiſh, tart, 
ſplenetic, ſurly, ill- natured, ruſty, churliſh, 
growling, maundering dog in a manager, 
who neither cats himſelf, nor lets others eat. 


The love-chace has this in common with 
that ſport, that a multiplicity of game dife 
tracts and ſpoils it: as dogs confounded be- 
tween two equal hurning heats, paſs the hare 
_ firſt ſprung, and come to a dead default, 


—— 
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JEALOUSY, 


An innate paſſion, compoſed of envy of 
another's good, of vanity fond of preference, 
and the fear of loſing the object heloved. 

Where envy predominates, a lover will 
ſtick to a miſtreſs for whom he feels little or 
no paſſion, purely to prevent another's having 


her. 
Where 


. JE 

Where vanity is the ruling ingredient, jea- 
louſy ſubſiſts no longer than its nouriſhment, 
and the love which gave birth to it, dies with 
it. | 


In women, it is often founded on a motive 
too coarſe for them to own, though perfectly 
underſtood; and which th wrefore is highly 
their intereſt to diſſemble. Jealouſy has 
often, like fear, provoked, and brought on 
the evil, of which it ſngaelts t the apprehen- 
ſion, and realized an imaginary grievance. 
A lover deſires no better game than the wife 
of a jcalous huſband, whoſe ſuſpicions have 
perhaps firſt ſtarted the hint, and abſolve her 
of her breach cf faith, according to the looſe 


modern caſuiſtry. 
JEST. 


When at a Tete-a-tete, a lady ſays, with 
à certain air, I do not like this jefling ; It ſig- 
nifies, © Every thing declares in your a- 
your; even this little coynets is but a ſignal 
of your victory.“ 

Other more learned interpreters pretend 
with more boldneſs and probability, that theſe 
words mean, « This is no time for jelting : ; 
J ſhould like better you were in carneſt.“ 
And that it is uſing a lady Wy 11] not to 
take it in that ſenſe. 


1 
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Some make love only by way of jeſt, but 
this is inhuman ſport : they may as well com- 
mit murder in jeit. 


IMPORT URNIT , 


Rhimes with great propriety to opportu- 
nity; and well managed in concert with that, 
rarely fails of ſuccels. 

In love, as in other ſolicitations, importu- 
nity has often carried what has been denied to 
every other conſideration, 


INCLINATION. 


To have an inclination, is to declare one's 
ſelf, openly, or ſecretly, in favour of the per- 
{on one loves; to take a bent towards him, 
like a tree to the water. When reaſon leans 
with it, it is even a virtue. | 


INDIFFERENT, 


How indifferent you are? That is as much 


as to lay, * I wonder Jou can have ſo little 
aitention to my merit.“ 


A ſtate of indifference is either an inſipid 


or a fooliſn one, Ther are no pleatures for 
the indifferent, which 1s no balance for there 
being no pains for them. Love can leſs 
beai indifterence than hatred, 


* 


INDISs 


Ts | IN 
INDISCRETION, 


It is rare that a lover can avoid the impu- 


tation of this word: he may even be indiſ. 


creet through too great an affectation of diſcre. 
tion; and betray his ſecret, by the very mea- 
ſures he takes to conceal it; but this is not ſo 
common a character as that of premeditated 
indiſcretion. There are thoſe who would 
not care a farthing for a conqueſt, but for 
the pleaſure of making a parade of it to the 
public. They may ſay, as Alexander, in 
the midſt of the toils his expeditions coſt 
him, „ Oh! Athenians, all this is to be 
talked of, and to give your tongs employ- 
ment.“ | 


INSTINCT. 


The mereſt girls poſſeſs an inſtinẽt worth 
all the philoſophy of the ſchools, and which 
may juſtly be called the wiſdom of nature; 
fince, by the pure light of that, theydiſtinguiſh 
between the man and the fortune; between 
the beaſt and the trappings : whilſt a ſordid, 
money-ridden father ſhall think he does won- 
ders for his daughter, in cramming unhap- 
pineſs for life down her throat, in the ſhape 


of a coach and fix, or an empty title; all the 


pleaſures of which are poiſoned by the wretch 
to whom they are tacked, 
INTER- 
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INTEREST. 


Women in general are ſo perſuaded, that 
intereſt in love ſuppoſes a thorough meanneſs 
of heart, that the moſt mercenary fair- one 
covers the deformity of this vice with all 
the flowers of the love-rhetoric, It 1s eſpe- 
cially when ſhe receives preſents, that ſhe 
makes a parade of all the fineſt ſentiments 
againſt intereſtedneſs: but, whatever they 
may ſay, the conduct of the ſex in general 
proves the falſity of their proteſtations in this 
point. Intereſt is the ſtrongeſt battery that 
can be employed in the love- ſieges, and ge- 
nerally makes a breach by weight of metal. 
Jupiter changed into a golden ſhower, and 
penetrated into the tower of Danae, as hack- 
ened as the fable is, furniſhes very juſt and 
ſolid reflexions. Intereſt, if never the key 
of the heart, is the key of every thing elſe: 
and the generality of lovers are fools enough 
to wink hard at the motive in favour of their 
pleaſure; or mean enough to accept it, on 
terms that cannot be ſpurned with half the 
contempt they deſer ve. . 


K. 
KISS, 
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Some authors will have it, that a kiſs is no 
kiſ-, or at beſt a half one, unleſs returned at 
the fame time. | 

In ſome countries there is ſuch a ſtreſs laid 
upon it, that a woman who grants a kiſs, has 


paſſed away all right to refuſe any thing elſe, 


It is the ſeal of a treaty of ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. 

In ours, its ſignification is determined by 
the circumſtances, the degree of warmth, 
the part, the time, and other particulars need- 
leſs to enumerate. But of all kiſſes, the tur- 
tle- billed one is the moſt emphatic, but rare. 


ly uſe, where there 1s not full liberty to uſe 


every thing elle. 

In general, however, one may venture to 
pronounce kiſſing dangerous. A ſpark of 
fire has often been ſtruck out of the colliſion 
of I ps, that has blown up the whole maga- 


zine of virtue. 


KNEELIN G. 


Women are not abſolutely in the wrong 
to take themſelves for little divinities, wlien 
they ſee this tribute of adoration paid them. 
And they are the only ſublunary beings to 
whom it may be paid without humiliation. 


It is a poſture, however that ought to put 
them 


ERͤöͥoͤ 


them on their guard; for it is à very fa- 
vourable one to the enterprizes of a lover. 
It is an attitude invented to prove reſpect, and 


| which is often very commodious for the 


breaking it. 
KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 


This name was given to a ſet of hardy ad- 
venturers, whoſe profeſſion was to run about 
the world in queſt of broken bones, to redreſs 
wrongs done to widows, orphans, to the ho- 
nour of ladies, gentle damſels. One might 
as ſoon conceive the ſun without light, as a 
knight-errant without love : not one of them 
but had his fair-one to invoke in all perilous 
occaſions. The race of theſe has been Jong 
extinct. Ia their room we have a ſpecies of 
modern Knights-errant, whoſe inſtitutes are 
very different. They are far from vagabond-. 
ing it to Trebizond, or Cataye, in ſearch of 
dangerous adventures. They ſtay at home 
contentedly. Their buſineſs is to promote or 
do wrongs: to deceive the damſels they do 
know, and ſcandalize thoſe they do not. 
An orange-wench, or a waſher- woman, is 
the lady they invoke in their preſſing occa- 
ſions: the taverns, or piazzas, are the thea - 
tres of their exploits ; and the coffee-houſes, 
the places where they trumpet their Romances. 
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In love, mc perſons, inſtead of deſiring 
to know, before wcy fix their choice, chooſe 
firſt, and learn to know afterwards. When, 
as Devenant expreſſes it, As kno« ledge 
is but ſorrows ſpy, it might be better not to 
know. | 


L. 


LAK GUIs RH. 


Is a term of great ſignificance in heroic 
love: it is the delicate effect of a pure flame, 
that conſumes one agreeably : is as a dear 
tender love-ſickneſs, that makes one hate the 
thought of a cure, and ſecretly nouriſhes the 
diſcale at the bottom of the heart: and when 
it ventures a diſcovery of itſelf, the eyes, 
ſilence, a figh that eſcapes one, involuntary 
tears, exprels it more pathetically than all the 
eloquence of words. „„ 
Tze reign of theſe heroic paſſions is pretty 
well over. The Celadons, and the Philan- 
ders, are now only to be found in ſoft paſto- 
rale, or pure and filly ramances. to lan- 


guiſb, 
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guiſb, then, has no longer the ſame ſignifi- 
cation that it has in Aſtrea, or in the mouth 
of a Cyrus, or Oroondates. At preſent it 
means a ſtate of ſtupidity, or ignorance of the 
means of ſucceeding: as a money'd cit ad- 
dreſſing a fine lady, without bethinking him» 
ſelf of putting his hand to his purſe; or a 
fop giving himſelf the air of languiſhing and 
ogling amoroully a gay coquette, who laughs 
at his white hand and flimſy figure, 


LANGUOR.s 


There is an air of languor, which, when 
a lover knows how to put on, is very 
contagious to a young unexperienced heart. 
Nothing ſo powerful to inſpire the fair with a 
dangerous forgetfulneſs of themſelves, and 
throw them into thoſe tender rewerzes, in 
which a lover is ſure to find his account. 


LEASE OF LOVE.  - 
(4 Love Engagement.) 


Unfortunately, Love, being as it is paint. 
ed, ever a child, is ever a minor: ſo that, 
how ſtrongly worded ſoever may be his bonds, 
er contracts of leaſe, he is always at liberty 
to plead non-age, and be relieved from them; 
and rare it is, indeed, that he does not make 
ule of his privilege, Thoſe leaſes then only 

5 1 . - ſerve 
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ſerve to throw duſt in the eyes of thuſe who 
are glad at any rate to take them for valid, 

that they may have at leaſt ſome excuſe. 

With thoſe beauties, who let their charms 
out at ſo much for a time certain, a leaſe of 

Love is generally tranſacted by note of hand, 

or good ſecurity, | „„ 


LEAVE. 


Leave me; pray leave me: In certain 
ſituations, and in the mouth of a miſtreſs to 
an urgent lover, are terribly critical words, 
that imply an imminent ſurrender at diſcre- 

tion. Every pulſe is then beating the dead- 
march of her virtue; and they are ſuch ten- 
der deprecations of his taking the advantage 
of her confeſſed weakneſs, that he would be 
cruel indeed to take her at her word, and 

 teave her. 5 5 | 


| LEVEL. 
Love levels every thing. 
This is a ſhrewd perſuaſive turn, often 
employed by a lover of a ſuperior rank to a 
. miſtreſs of an inferior one. Sometimes he 
joins to it the examples of ſome famous fools, 
who have thrown themſelves away upon Pa- 
melas, and winds up with ſome inſidious 
praiſes of the beauty and merit of the perſon 
. 5 N upon 


E's upon whom he is deſigning. This concluſi- 


„ W 


on is generally very forcible: but before ſhe 
determines, ſne would do well to conſult upon 
the value of it, one of ' thoſe numberleſs de- 
ſerted damſels, who have been the dupes of 

their hopes from it. bl e 


"LIBERTY. 


The fate ofa heart which has never loved, 
or has ceaſed loving. . | | 
L.iberty is the life of Love, which is ef 
the nature of ſome birds, who refuſe all ſuſte- 
' nance, and die under the leaſt confinement, 
T do not like theſe liberties: this ſaid be- 
fore company, with a ſtolen wink, means, 
6 You forget yourſelf: when we are in pri- 
vate, as much of them as you pleaſe: but in 
public pray be more reſerved. 8 


LOVE, 


In times of yore, ſignified an invincible 
inclination : at preſent it has quite another 
meaning, and often no meaning at all. 
There is as much difference between what we 
call- Lowe, and what our fore fathers called 
fo, as between our dreſs and theirs ; between 
our ſnug frocks and cut-bobs, and their 
| | flaſhed doublets and natural hair. Every 
 ſublunary thing changes. L 
| | | | Moſt 
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Moſt of the preſent Love is what our blunt 
anceſtors called by another very coarſe name, 
or what 1s infinitely coarſer yet, though un- 
bluſhingly pronounced, Sordid intereſt. 
Tom Featherhead loves Miſs Lightairs, 
„This is to ſay, Tom is a coxcomb, whoſe 
glitter has dazzled the eyes of a filly frothy 
gurl : he is what is called extremely well with 
er, and has therare privilege of murder- 
ing his time in gallanting her to Ranelagh, 
Vauxhall, &c. charmed with which glorious 
Renown, he would not change it for a Marl- 
borough's or Turenne's. 1 
When young Sharply ſays to the old li- 
quoriſh Lady Wiſhfort, I love you, the true 
Engliſn of this is,“ I am a younger born, 
unfortunately born under a ſtar that gave me 
the ſoul of a prince, and the fortune of a beg- 
gar. No man had ever a ſtronger paſſion for 
pleaſures and expence than I have: but I am 
ruined at play; I am over head and «cars in 
debt. As you have then a fortune that may 
ſtop all my leaks, and ſet me on float, let us 
ſupply one another's wants.“ And tis ten 
to one but he carries his point with the fond 
dotard, who never conſiders that ſhe is mak- 
ing a bubble's bargain, for one of thoſe tew 
wings which money can never purchaſe. 


L. o 21 
LOVE. | 
The Love-paſſion. 


It is a modern diſcovery, that Love is as 
much a bodily appetite as hunger and thirſt, 
which are removed by a hearty meal, or a 
copious draught : and like them too, is liable 
to a ſurfeit. This doctrine is ſo far coun- 
tenanced, that ſome knowing ladies prefer by 
much, that Love which is a corporeal want, 
to that which is an imaginary one. Some in- 
deed will have it a diſtemper, that may be 
cured by plentiful evacuations, bleeding, 
. purging, and a low diet. A certain duke, 
ho was what they called violently in love, 
being ſeized by a fever, for which he was 
_ bled, bliſtered, and brought low in the fleſh, 

on his fecovery he loſt at once his fever and 
love, that no trace of it remainedin his ima- 
gination. | | 

As to Platonic Love, it is a mere opera- 
ſinger, a voice, and nothing more. Lady 
Manlove, who is an excellent judge, ſaid, if 
ſuch a raſcal as Platonic Lowe was to come 
within her doors, the would order her porter 
to kick him out, . -* | 

There are who have defined Love to be a 
defire of being loved by the object one loves. 
According to La Rochefoucault, it never 
goes, at the delicateſt, without a ſecret _ 

| | N - @ 
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of enjoyment. This is the end after which 
the mereſt Arcadian ſwain is ſure to ſigh, 
even whilſt he proteſts the contrary to his 
nymph, who with all her modeſty would deſ- 
piſe, if ſhe believed him; and who herſelf 
often goes his halves in the wiſh, without 
diſtinctly knowing the nature of the wiſh. 

| Love was formerly a commerce of fair- 
dealing; a Lowe for Lobe icheme. Other 
times, other manners. It is now a match 
play'd of tricks and ſharps, in which each 
fide propoſes to take fair or unfair advantages 
of the other. At preſent, ſheer, difintereſted 
love paſſes for a chimzra, and the ſentiments 
of it are left to garniſh romances, or flower 
the fuſtian of ſome modern tragedy. All 
the metaphyſical ideas of it are not ſo much 
as underſtood now. Here follows a ſpeci- 
men of the ſtyle of our modern lovers, 


CLARISSA. | 
Ah! if you did but love me! 


TowNLY. 


Who me? not love you! 

Nothing is comparable to my love for 
you: you alone are the miſtreſs of my 
heart, Without you I can have no thought 
of happineſs ; but —— -F 

| CLARISSA. 


— 33 
CLARISSA. 
But what ? 


TOwNLY. 


Nothing : only you know the world too 
well to take it ill: EMILIA has a thouſand 
pounds more to her fortune : and could I 
deſerve your love, if I was ſo weak as not to 
let my reaſon get the better of my inclina- 
tion? | g 

And (N. B.) this is ſo much in common 
courſe, that the Hiberniciſm of his Incompa- 
rable Lowe, yielding to his intereſt, paſſes 
unnoticed. | 

There 1s indeed a Lowe, which ſeems a 
contradiction to the power of Intereſt: and 
that is, when ſome raw, filly novice takes a 

- paſſion for an object very much diſpropor- 
tioned to him; or when a rich old fellow 
marries his tucker- up: but neither does this 
deſerve the name of genuine Love. It only 
ſuppoſes a more than ordinary eclipſe of 
reaſon 3 a blind rage, that does not let them 
ſee how many bitter days they are preparing 
themſelves, for the ſake of one night's luſcious 
banquet, It is being put to bed in a fit of 
drunkenneſs, to riſe the next morning miſe- 
rably ſobered, and with a head-ach for life. 


LOCVEs 
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LOVE-LETTERS, 
Or Billet-doux.) 


I bere is no paſſion ſo expreſſive as Love, 

The ill-ſpelt ſcrawl of the fair one beloved, 
is worth all the eloquence of Cicero. The 
great art of love-letters is to have no art at 
all. They are not worth a farthing, when 
they are well, that is, artfully written. 
They ſhould breathe the pure unaffected lan- 
guage of the heart; and are not the worſe 
for expreſſing the diſorder of the paſſion that 
dictates them. Nothing is truer than 
that trite maxim, ſo finely expreſſed by one 
of our writers, and which I think we have 
already noticed, | 

& And nonſenſe ſball be eloquence in love.“ 


LOVER. 


A lover ind his miſtreſs, ſuppoſing them 
to be no novices, and to have cen the ene- 
my, are two perſons who think of nothing 
reciprocally, but how they may impoſe on 
each other, tell one. another pleaſing lies, 
which, by tacit agreement, the parties accept 


as the moſt pertect truths. 
 LUGRETIA, 
A name uſed to expreſs a model of virtue; 


not very properly, however, ſince ſhe was, 


ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly and in fact, rather a martyr to her 
reputation than her chaſtity ; whilſt, to avoid 
the ſcandal with which Tarquin threatened 
her, on non-compliance, ſhe gave up the- 
thing itſelf to preſerve the name, and wiſely 
ſwallowed the affront, though afterwards ſhe 
gave herſelf the air of dying of an indigeſtion 
LUST. 


A term extremely odious; and which, 
however, as nothing is commoner than the 
thing itſelf, it behooves the fair to take care 
of not miſtaking for Love, The teſt of 
both is enjoyment. If love ſubſiſts unaba- 
ted after it, the love was real ; if not, it was 
only luſt. But how ſhould women not be 
deceived in this point, when the men them 
ſelves are often woefully deceived by them- 
ſelves, and miſtake one paſſion for another. 


- 
1 0 
E . 
- ? 
5 


| | MAD, 7 
Are you mad? is 2 term often nled, with 


na very forbidding tone, to an enterpriſing 
"9 | „ . 
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lover, who has never more his ſenſes about 
him, than when he ſeems to be ſo much out 
of them, as not to know what he is about. 
The truth is, that he only knows too well 
what he is about, 


MAGGOT, 
(Whim, Fancy.) 


No man is without his maggot, either in 
life or love, 


MARRY. 


Moſt lovers, perſuaded that he who marries 
is an enemy to his own repoſe, the betrayer 
of his own freedom, or a cully to his own 
deſires, rarely employ this word but as a laft 
xelourc?. 

After the ordinary declarations, a man 
worked up to a proper pitch, and who finds 

his fair one deaf to any other propoſal, has 
recourſe to this word, or rather to ſome term 
equivalent to a promiſe of marriage. 

Thus, I bawve no defigns on you but what 
are honourable, ſignifies, © Since you exact 
ſo much, and I muſt give you hopes of mar- 
riage, this may ſerve :0 quist your ſcruples, 
till this lure may give me moments of ad- 
vantage. 5 . 

al 
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In the mean time, this plauſible word co- 
vers their approaches, as the blind of faſcines 
does thoſe of the beſiegers, till their mine is 
ready for ſpringing, to blow up the virtue 
thus ſapped to its foundations. | 


MATRIMONY\, 


A term which is the ſtale topic of ridicule 
to witlings, libertines, and coxcombs ; and 
a term of the utmoſt reſpect amongit the vir- 
tuous and the ſenſible. It is, like patriotiſm, 
the moſt noble motive, and the molt infamous 
pretext. It is the paradiſe of the wiſe, and 


the hell of fools. At preſent, the faſhion is, 
properly ſpeaking, to commit matrimony z 


fance, on the footing that things are, it is ra- 
ther a crime than a virtue z many enter into it 
with no better deſign than a highwayman on 
Hounſlow-heath, 10 take a purſe. Sordid 
interſt is now the great maſter of ceremo- 
nies to Hymen, of which it polutes the ſanc- 


tuary, nd diſhonours the worſhip. Parents 


who ſacrifice their children to it, are worſe 
than the Ammonites, who burt theirs in ho- 
nour to Moloch: at leaſt the pain of thoſe 
wretched victims was momentary; whilſt 
the pain of thoſe ſold for intereſt is a linger- 
ing one, and often as ſure as death. 


H 2 M AID. 


8 . 
: : MAID, 
Is a general term for women before they 
are married; and unluckily ſometimes no 
more than a nominal title. The condition 
of a Maid is a ſtate of fears, wiſhes, ſubjec- 
tion, and flavery. A maid is often one who 
1s. heartily tired of being ſo. Marriage is 
the great gate by which ſhe gets out of her 
captivity, though ſome make their eſcape 
out of it through the ſally- port of an intrigue. 


MONEY, 


A term of infinite power in the preſent 
modern ſyſtem of Love. The poſſeſſion of 
it alone-eonfers the title of lover, as it does a 
lord, A bank-bill genteelly conveyed, beats 


all the fine things a Catullus or Tibullus 


could ſay. The Engliſh of it is extremely 
plain: „I leave to your needy. younger 
brothers and officers, who live upon their 
commiſſions, the drudgery of courtſhip: 1 
love an eaſy, ready pleature. None of the 
vulgariſms of ſighs, entreaties, and the like 
nonſenſe for me. See, will this ſuit you?“ 


NATURE, 


Is one of thoſe words, in which the elo- 
quence of lovers ſhines with ſucceſs. No- 
thing is more perſuaſively employed than 
the appeals made to it, againſt the rigid pre- 
ſcriptions of duty. Thus, when a lover makes 
uſe of this trite argument: | 

« Either nature is imperfect in itſelf, by 
giving us inclinations that the laws condemn ; 
or the laws are juſtly accuſable of too great 
ſeverity, in condemning inclinations given us 
by nature.“ „ 

This profound ſophiſtry means, ** Since 
you have ſcruples, my game 1s to remove 
them. Reaſon may give itſelf what airs it 
pleaſes; but if you love me, nature will do 
the reſt of my work for me. "ob 

NO, | 5 

Is a term very frequently employed by the 
fair, when they mean nothing elſe than an 
affirmative. Their yes is always yes, but their 
ns is not always zo. The air and tone of it 
determines the ſignification: Sometimes too 

the circumſtances, a {mile or a look. | 

The fair-one does not always wiſh we 
ſhauld take her at her word when ſhe anſwers 
_ 2 | 


Hz NOTHING, 


„ 1 
NOTHING. 


It is a maxim in general practice, as well 
as in love, that ſhe who ſays nothing, gives 
conſent. Silence is then a formal acceptance 
of whatever is offered. A fair- one preſſed to 
explain herſelf, and who ſays nothing, ſays 
full enough. He muſt be a novice indeed not 

to conſtrue her in that ſenſe: but when there 

is withal a tender, languiſhing look, a per- 

plexed air, that accompanies this filence, there 
is no doubt to be made of the energy ani 

meaning of it. | . 


O. 


OATHS, 


In love, are generally as falſe as counters, 
and like them are occaſionally uſed to repreſent _ 
what ought to be the ſtake. True love is 
rarely laviſh of them: it feels itſelf too real tg 

need their enforcement, and delights in that 
Quaker-ſimplicity which defies - them, and 
en the ſtrength of which the Quakers cali 
their religion Truth, | 


ir, 
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Is a word never to be conſtrued too lite- 


rally. Thus when a lover ſays, I look on ii 
2 my duty to obey you : your will is my laau. 
Hie means, 1 treat you as a ſovereign in 

order to make you my ſlave. I fob you with 
_ appearances, that J may obtain realities.” 


The conduct of moſt lovers juſtifies this 


interpretation. ; 

There are moments in which a woman 
would be very ill-pleaſed with a blind ſub- 
- miſſion, and an obedience without reſerve. 
Any loyer, novice enough on thoſe occaſions 

to dread the fair-one's diſpleaſure, would in- 
fallibly incur it. It is miſconftruing her 
intention to obey orders pronounced only 
for form's ſake, and on which ſhe would 
have juſt reaſon to complain, if you were te 
act as if you thought her in earneſt. 
It is the only word fo diſguſting to the 


fair-one in the matrimonial ſervice, 
C OBJECT, 
The object of my tenderneſs, often meant, 


6 One who ſerves me for amuſement, or 


for one upon whom I have the very worſt 
intentions, under the colour of love.” | 


SESTAGLES. 
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OBSTACLES. 


1 


They are the whets of love, the great in- 
centives of a deſire to overcome them, orf 
which that paſſion has all the benefit. They 
have often created, often revived, often per- 
petuated, and never deſtroyed it. They are 
the zeſt of an intrigue, which would without 
them have periſhed with languor and Weari- 
tomenels. 


OFFER. 


T offer you @ heart penetrated with the 
tendereſi paſſion. TO of courſe that ſig- 
nify very little. I offer you my purſe, not 
only ſounds better, but r * 
cerity. | 


OGL. 


To fix one's eyes amorouſſy upon 2 wo- 
man, to catch hers, and ſtrive to fix them. 
This is one of the firſt methods of attack 
practiſed by fortune-hunters. 


on MAID. : 


Is a term uſed to diſtinguiſh Hoſe who 
could not'get any body to make them other» | 
wiſe. It is how ever, too often a term 
reproach, becauſe it is not a woman's oww. 


fault | 
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fault if ſhe is an old maid; if be newer ab 
ducky enough to be aſked the queſtion, 6s 


P. 


 *®  PARAMOUR. 


A favourite gallant; a peculiar; a mi- 
nion. A i 
Fu . PASSION. 
| It is the lively, continual deſire of poſſeſ- 
ing its object. It is rarely a merit in the 
perſon affected by it. He is a paſſive ma- 
chine, and ſuffers, not chooſes, the impreſ- 
ſion by which he is actuated. If that was 
duly conſidered, there would be leſs violent 
complaints againſt folly, or inconſtancy in 
love. It is for thoſe: who are the aim of a 
| Jove-paſſion, to weigh well the nature of it, 
and take their precautions accordingly, | 
„ ' PITY., | 
8 One of the great avenues to Love. The 
- women, naturally ſuſceptible of the ſofter 


5 iümpreſſions, are moſt liable to this paſſion. 
33 . 2 
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They compaſſionate ſtrongly thoſe: whom 
they ice ſuffer; and it is a weak fide, of 


which the men take advantage, who feign 
ſufferings, to bring them to real ones. 


PLAINTIVE. 


The ſtyle of lovers is ever a plaintive one. 
A lover is naturally a querulous animal. 
Complaints of one ſort or other fill up the 
letters. and converſations of lovers: and he 
has not always the moſt reaſon to complain, 
who complains the moſt, 

What do you complain of ? in the mouth 
of the tair, lignifies, * I have granted you 
all that decency would allow me to grant 
you: it is your buſineſs to take the reſt.“ 


PLEASE, 


Conſtitutes the whole art of love. It is 
one of thoſe words that would be obſcured 
by definitions. He who poſſeſſes the power 
of pleaſing has every thing that is neceſlary 
to his ſucceſs in love. 

J defire nothing but to pleaſe you, is equi- 
valent to ſaying, I love you. 

At leaſt tell me that I do not d pleaſe vor, 
is a trap for an encouraging compliment, as 
tor the fair-one to reply, © Who Zells _ 
sd 


that I am nos pleaſed cvith you 2" imports, 
that ſhe is entering into a courſe of payment. 


PLEDGE, 
Receive this pledge of my tenderneſs, 


This phraſe, when it accompanies a preſent, 
 bgnifies, 

& If yon ſhould have ſenſe enough to ſee my 
drift; if you ſhould be on your guard againſt 
my deſigns, here is ſomething to keep off 
thole reflexions : here is a quieting draught, 
for the watchful dragon of your virtue.“ 

If a ſuperannuated miſtreſs takes this me- 
| thod, it means, | 

* As good an opinion as I have of myſelf, 
I dare not entirely truſt the power of my 
charms : I am not of an age that I muſt expect 
to pay for what I have, and atone for the 
ceficrencies of youth and beauty. 

In this caſe ſhe reſembles the Tyrians, who 
for fear their gods ſhould leave them, tied 
tiem with gold chains. | 

Even a young miſtreſs may uſe this ex- 
dient, and make a trifling preſent to a lover, 

| ene in his offerings, by way of broad 
hint to him, to have recourſe to this power- 
ful battery. | 


PRAISE, 


PR. 
PRAISE, | . 
5 F. lattery, almef Jnonimous terms. . | 
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No woman loves a divided ſhare of it. 
There is no pleaſing two miſtreſſes at a time 
with it. The women are yet greedier of 
praiſe than their lovers are laviſh of it. Thus, 
when they ſay, „I am not the dupe of theſe 
compliments: I hate praiſe.” Theſe are 4 85 
only traps for more of it; nor is there any 
danger of overdoing it with them. Theyß 

all think, whatever they may pretend, like 
the Queen of Naples, who faid to her yours n 
miniſter, 

« Ju n aduli, A, ma tu mi Kr 

* Though I know you flatter me, gill 
you pleaſe me.“ 5 

Tao many women have been praiſed for 
* virtue, till they have been praiſed out of - 

Next to intereſt, it is * eee s 
5 tere of attack,  - . 


* . — — — >. 
ON FO OO Toe A NEO, a, 


* 


* 


PRESENTS, 


. 
. 


A term of great power "and energy, 
and, generally . the ſhorteſt way 
for a lover to get to his journey's end. 
They are proportioned to the fortune and 
rank of the perſon upon whom the Gen. 
is, A dutcheſs may fall toa diamond 
NECKLACE, and a chamber maid to a taudry - | 

| 8 
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filly girl has been ſeduced by a dozen of A 
ſtick-cherries.. In ſhort, the great art 1s 
how to adapt, place nt Proportion, and to 
time them well. 


PROMISES or MATRIMONY. 


| Without entering into a detail of the ſig- 
© nification of this term, it will ſuffice to ob- 


| ſerve, that making them is one thing, and 
. - keeping them another. | 
# *' 

„ 'PROVOCATIVES. 

© There are no provocatives like youth and 
 branny on one fide, and a * conſtitution 
e,, 5 | 
_ . PRUBE. 


 Signifies a woman who at her heart i is no 


enemy to gallantry, but loves it without 


noiſe; or one who is ſlenderly provided with 
perſonal charms, and betakes herielt to pi u- 
dery, to acquire the eſteem of the world; or 


one who wants to thrown the veil of it over 


her conduct, or uſe it for a varnith to her re- 
Putation. 

Theſe grimaces, e deceive nobody. 
We live in too clear- ſighted an age to be the 
5 of that falſe delicacy,” that takes um- 
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brage at every thing, and gives a criminal 
ſenſe to the moſt innocent actions and words: 
a myſterious ſeverity, of which ſome women 
hoiſt the ſtandard, and pals one half of their 
lives in concealing the other half. 

Occaſions however occur too often to 
prudes, as they do to bullies, for either of 


hem to brave it long on a falſe bottom. 


Q 


QUALITIES. 


It is not your beauty alcne that charms me, 
but the divine qualities of your underſtanding 
and heart: it is your ſoul alone with which 
mine is enraptured. All ſpeeches of this 
fort mean, I find you are one of the ſenti- 
mental ladies, forſooth! and on that foot you 
ſhall not want for ſome metaphyſic al jar gon 
to dazzle and dumb-tound you.” 

But will theſe /pirirual?ties pals ? Yes, 
but with thoſe alone who are ſpoil'd by read- 
ing romances, or the dcuble , efined nonſenſe 
of | fome ann French novel. wrighters. 


Q& 4RRELS. 
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QUARRELS, 


They are the common appendage of a 
love intrigue. Falling out and falling in 
again, give it a variety, without which it 
would be too dull and uniform. Quarrels 
are the zelt of coqusttes and profeſſed gal- 
jlants. Accuſing and juſtitying, form a ne- 
ceilury diverſion. Take away theſe grand 
overs, and you rob the ſphere of love of 
its greatelt activity. Love would ſtagnate 
in too great a calm: it is like the Pitterell 
who delights to live in ſtorms. 

There is even a moral reaſon for their 
quarrels : as ncither ſide oblerves much fide- 
lity to the other, tLey are apt to believe ill of 
each other; beſides the policy 0! getting the 
ſtart in complaining. Thenc: theſe re- 
proaches, *xplanations, reconcil:ations, rup- 
tures, and leclarations of hatred. 

In married life, the firſt quarrel is even 
dangerous: and. like the firſt ſtep in life, de- 
cides all the future ones. 


QUARTER, 


He muſt be a novice indeed, who does not 
know that, when the fair-one cries out quarter, 
it is only a form of prayer to him uct to ſhew 
her any, 

I 2 Quarter, 


106 R Ee. | 
Quarter is ſometimes the debt of a ſuper- 
annuated lady to ſome petticoat penſioner 


Adonis, upon whom ſhe has no beauty to 
operate, but that of her ſtrong box. | 


— 


R. 
RAR Es. = 
Of all the general maxims that ſeduce wo- 
men, there is not one falſer than that which 
recommends to them a reformed Rake. He 
is a being worn out, and unfit to proceed on 
ſo great a voyage as that of matrimony. Na- 
ture, in him, is drained to the very lees, both 


in ſentiment and actual powers. His laviſh« 
ed vigour and youth have deſerted him, before 


he has dreamed of founding a healthy pro- 


geny. A woman cho ventures upon him 
is like one who would chuſe to put to ſe in 
a ſhattered, leeky, worm eaten veſſel, that is 
ſure to founder before half the voyage is 


„ | 


REASON 

Is baniſhed the ſtates of love. Wherever 
reaſon is againſt pleaſure, pleaſure is againſt 
_ reaſon, 


6 


3 ICI 
reafon, and generally carries the day, 
Sometimes, indeed, reaſon is bribed into the 
intereſts of the enemy, and mounts the ſtage 
only like thoſe prize-fighters, who have ſold 
their battles, and are hired to take a beating. 

You make me loje my reaſon, in a lover's 
mouth, ſignifies, © Since it is a maxim in 
love, that none is a thorough lover who has 
any ſhare of reaſon, I renounce at leaſt the 
appearances of it, in hopes to bring you te 
renounce the reality.“ 


RECONCILIATION, 


Some reconciliations are attended with 
ſuch pleafure, that it is almoſt worth making 
a quarrel on purpoſe, for the ſake of the joy 
of a reconcilement. It is however danger- 
ous to riſk this practice ſo often as to (tale it: 
for it may happen that the reconciliation may 


never com. 
REPROACHES, 


No word has a worſe ſound, or generally a 
worle effect. They are often uſed preventa- 


tively, by thoſe who are conſcious of deſerv- 


ing them. They ſtale, when often repeated, 
and commonly defeat their own end. Many 


a paſſion has received its death-wound from 


them, from want of properly timing, or of 
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till and delicacy in the management of them. 
[it No maxim, then, is truer than the following 
one, which is rhymed for the ſake of its being 
eaſier retained. | | | 
In love, reproaches are but rarely felt, 
And always harden, where they fail to melt. 


F f One of the great centinels upon ſemale 
VFPirtue. * | | 
 -*' Think of what your love expoſes me to: 

"conſider what-may be ſaid of us, ſignifies, 


== 6s 

* At leaſt we muſt (ave appearances: cover 
#7 our game, and throw duſt in the eyes of the 
world.“ 

PDhhus, in ſome women, reputation is but 


a crime, the more in them, ſince they owe it 
to the vice of hypocriſy. | | 
5 RESERVE. 
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Nothing gives ſo great a ſet-off to beauty, 
-  -.. er raiſes its value ſo much as reſerve, when 
unaffected, and owing to a juſt ſenſe of one's 
- dignity. A philoſopher of this age attributes 
to it the ſourſe of politeneſs, and the very 
* eflence of power in beauty. Hear him. 
| « Politeneſs of manners is the work of 
the women. They have oppoled to the ſupe- 
* rior bodily ſtrength of men, viRorious we "x 
| . | when 
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when by their reſerve, they taught us to ac- 


knowledge the empire of heauty: à natural 


advantage, greater than that of ſtrength, but 


which ſuppoſes the art of managing it pro- ñ 
perly. For the ideas which different people 


have of beauty, are fo fingular, ſo oppoſed, 
that there is all reaſon to believe, that women 


have gained more by the art of making them- 


ſelves deſired, than even by this gift of nature, 


of which men judge ſo differently. They 
agree much more uniformly about the value 


the price of which augments to them in pro- 


portion to the difficulties of obtaining poſſeſ— 
ſion of it. The women then were greatly the 
more beautiful, for reſpecting themſelves 
enough to refuſe the addreſſes of all who at- 


tacked them in any other way but that of | 


ſentiment; and from ſentiment once intro- 


duced into this paſſion, the politeneſs in man- 4 


ners followed of courſe,” 


RESISTANCE, 


In love, as in war, is often only an art, 
in the governor of a place, to raiſe the im- 
portance, and obtain the honours of war, 
for a fortreſs from the firſt intented to be 
given up. | e 
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of what is in fact the object of their deſires, 5 ; 
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Women often reſiſt in occaſtons, when 
they would not be very forry not to be the 
itrongeſt. The great art of reſiſtence then 

is to puſh it to a certain point, equidiſtant 
from too great a diſcouragement, or too great 
a cheapncis; by which means virtue 15 preſ- 
ſed into the ſervice of the paſſions, not to 
ſubdue them, but to exalt the 0. of them, 


RESPECT. 


True love never goes without reſpect: and 
its counterfeit is often obliged to teign it, till 
an occaſion ſerves to throw it out of the 
. windows, X 
1 have too much reſpect for you, in the 
mouth of a ſly proftrate engineer, ſignifies, 
% know better things than to hazard free 
doms, E before the way is Cleared 
for them,” - | 
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Pray make a return to my love, ſi onifies, 
 & Agree to beheve all I ſhall fay to make A 
fool of you. . 

Ciuaan one love ko the hopes of areturn®? 
* This queſtion is diſcuſſed under the utele 
of HOPE a NO . 


1 


8 . . „„ RIGOUR. 


„„ 
Cf.... E 
IT This word formerly ſignified a hardneſs 

of heart, and inſenſibility, on which there 
Was no making any impreſſion. At pre- 


ſent, it is the art of jrritating the paſſion of: * 
2 lover, of preſerving the longer one's pawer, .. 
and of raiſing one's. value or price upon him. 


There are few perſons worth loving, with 


whom a lover muſt not lay his account with 


being plagued, by Rivals. A Rival then is 
looked on as a ſure card to keep a heart in 


action, to give it a new degree of vivacity, or 


to re- animate an indolent lover, whom it 


may be dangerous to leave in too great a ſe- 
curity. Sometimes a Rival is made uſe of 


as a ſhoeing horn, to draw another into ma- 
trimoney. He is a ſort of bank oppoſed to 
a torrent, in order only to augment its vio- 


lenre. 


RNiwal is ſometimes ſynonymous to out-bid- 
der. A lady of the town is on the point of * 


* 


a treaty with a man of fortune: he thinks 
the terms high; he heſitates; he wants to 
beat down her price. To determine him, a 
rival is brought into play, who he is afraid 


will take his bargain out of his hands. At 
| this, he is piqued in honour not to give 2 : 
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the pint. He concludes upon the foot the at 
frit propoſed, and bis charmer melts into his 
arms, upon touching the firſt quarter of he; 
fettlement in advance, 


ROGUE, 


Is generally a term of honour, or at leaft of 
tenderneſs, He is a happy rogue, —tle 
rogue of my heart, and the like. 

Sometimes indeecd it is employed rather 
angrily, by a deſerted damſel: as, for in- 
ſtance, half ſobbing and crying, I am ſure 
he has been a rogue to me: which is in 
other words, I have been a fool tomy ſelf. 


RUN-AWAY. 


Deere is nothing left for it but your running 
away with me. This is rarely hazarded in 
expreſs terms: but when the fair- one is ſut- 
ficiently diſpoſed, and her reaſon deſtroyed, 
her arifal ſeducer employs this propoſal, 
though in ſoftened expreſſions, which at 
the bot m means as follows; | 
6% H hert we have only committed the 
common follies of ov; but now, let us con- 
fumma'< then by a ſtroke of eclat. I have 
ſo perfect re ard or you, that I make uſe of 
all the advantaze your love gives me over 
you, to perſuade you to take refuge in my 
ET arms, 
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arms, from tyrannical parents, whoſe darl- 
ing you are, whoſe life it is neceſſary to my 
happineſs you ſhould imbitter for ever: {or 
herhaps) trom a huſband who adores you, 
who is ſo cruel to you as to want to have you 
all to himſelf; and whom you are going to 
overwhelm with ſhame and ſorrow, Wwhilſt 
my paſſion laſts; and it will laſt as long 
as it can, I will ſtand you in the ſtead of all 
you loſe for my ſake: when I am heartily 
tired of you, 1 ſhall arm myſelf with firmneſs 
enough to part with you: you may cry, com- 
plain, ſtorm, all will be in vain: then you 
may go back to your family; that is to 
ſay, if it is fond enough to receive you: if 
not, the town will receive you with open 
arms.“ 


S. 


SACRIFICE. 


I Sacrifice to you my heart, my liberty, &. 
This ſacrifice is generally of no great impor- 
tance, and 1s accordingly accepted for what it 
18 worth. | 


= 


„„ SC 
To Sacrifice an old miſtreſs io a new one. 
Nothing coſts a gallant ſo little, or flatters a 
fair-one ſo mach. Thus, .* | 
A had a paſſin for Lucinda: I bad in- 
ſpired her wvith an equal one for me; and 
ſhe will be deſperately wvexed at finding I Sa- 
criſice ber to ou. 5 

This means, „I know there is nothing 

of which you women are fonder, than being 
_ enriched with the ſpoils of another.“ 

But the Sacrifice is doubly welcome, when 
it is that of her dear fried, and her rival in 
beauty. Thus, You reproach me with this 
conqueſt ? Well; I Sacrifice it to you: Can 
you deſire more?? 

This means, *I will uſe you one day 
juſt as I uſe her at preſent, Your vanity 
ſhuts your eyes to this certain conſequeuce : 
but when a ſad experience ſhall make you 
open them, you will have no reaſon to com- 
plain. Had not my conduct given you ſuf- 
ficient warning ?” 


SCANDAL, 
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After employing a thouſand praiſes on 
the fair one loves, ſcandal and detraction are 
what pleaſe the moſt. They are even re- 
ceived as implicit, indirect praiſe, Thus, a 
lover who abuſes, to his miſtreſs, every wo- 

man 


%%§ĩðS 
man of. merit,” and eſpecially her deareſt 
friends, proves himſelt to be a maſter of his 
art. It is one of the moſt leading avenues to 
a woman's heart, who always places to her 
own account whatever is detracted from ano- 
ther's. 

It argues however, very mean 0 in 
any lover who is at a loſs to amuſe his miſ- 
treſs, but at the expence of another's repu- 
tation. 


SEVERITY, 


The art of appearing virtuous at a ſmall 
expence. A ſerious deportment, modeſt 
looks, manners full of circumſpection, an air 
that diſconcerts a novice- lover, and ſerves 
for reaſoning to an experienced one: a veal, 
under which the moſt refined coquetry is 
concealed. As this ſeverity is often only 
matter of parade, it does its duty very ill in 
private. A fatal inſtant twitches off the 
maſk, and in ſpite of all their precautions, 
the fair have their unguarded moments: and 
whilſt their tongs pronounce a negative, tueir 
eyes are giving the affirmative. | 


SHAME, 


Is one of the principal reſtraints, placed 
by nature and the world, to defend women 
K | by 
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„„ SI 
by the apprehenſion of it, from doing filly 
things. A woman who knows her intereſt, 
will preſerve at leaſt the ſhadow of it, even in 
the inſtant ſhe ſends the ſubſtance of it a 
packing. 

Are not you aſhamed of yourſelf? ſaid b 
a fair one, in certain cireumſtances, and wit 
a certain tone, is a hint to proceed, which 
the ſhame would be not to underſtand. 


SHEPHERD, 
(Svamn,) 


Terms fynonymous'to lover, and borrow- 
ed from the country, to preſerve, at leaſt in 
the words, ſome idea of rural nee and 
innocence. 


SIMPLETON. 


This is a term very often miſapp / ĩed 
The cheracter of W ycherley's Country- Wil 
gives ſome idea of it; or at leaſt of the dan- 
ger of ti ulting one. 

Some ly, ic n a child im ſimplicity, a 
ſoft innocent ignorance, to take in the men, 
and ac. thc ſimple on, that they may catch 
ſimpletons. Some affect a ſilly demureneſs, 
that mam ma may not iuſpect them; others in- 
d 24, © nſiſtently enough with the term, bluſh 

at 
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at a double entendre, by which they are ſimple- 
tons enough to betray, they are not ſuch ſim- 
pletons as not to have underſtood it. 


SICE. 
( Sickneſs.) 


J am fick with Love. Sure you cannot re- 
Fuſe to cure the pains you cauſe.— ll this 
pretended fickneſs and pain, never intrench 
an inſtant on the lover's pleaſure. "They 
never confine him te his room. He can, for 
all them, go to the plays, gardens, maſque- 
Tades, and even to a bagnio. They are ſo lit- 
tle troubleſome, that a lover weuld be ſorry 
to be cured of his imaginary diſorder, that 
amuſes him ſo ageeably, and flatters fo much 
the vanity of the women. In ſhort, love- 
ſick, and ſham· ſick are the ſame thing. | 


$1GHS, 


Are uſeful interjections in the love-lan- 
guage. They are of {pecial ſervice to fave 
the modeſt fair-one the pain of pronouncing 
thoſe dreadtul deciſive words, I love you. 
They are very tireſome, however, when a 
languorous lover, | | 

Vents only in deep ſighs bis am'rous fame. 

They are a very uncurrent coin, when 


employed by the men: thus, when a lover 
K3-: whines 
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whines out, Cannat my fighs move you to pity 
me? he delerves to be pitied indeed! 


SLAVE. 


J am your laue; you uſe your flave too 
cruelly ; ſignifies, The more power I can 
make you believe you have over me, the 


more J ſhall gain over you.” 


SUBMISSIVE, 


A ſubmiſhve lover is a deſigning one: he 
plays the ſlave in order to become the maſter, 
All his ſubmiſſion and odedience only prove 
that he omits nothing that may pave him the 
way to abfolute power in his turn. This 
is the old ſtale game, and not a jot the leſs 


ſucceſsful for the being ſo. 
SUN, 


All compariſons of one's miſtreſs to the 
ſun, the ſtars, &c. are out of date. They 

are all ſo hackened out, that even poetry re- 
jets them. One moderate poet indeed has 
lately ventured to compare his miſtreſs to the 
Sun, becauſe, like him, ſthe was a common 
benefit, and ſhone on all alike, | 


SWEAR, 


S . 113 
. SWEAR. 


7 fewear, I proteft to you that I vill for 
ever be conflant, ſhould never be underſtood 
but with the following reſtriftions. ** 80 
long as you afford me laſting pleaſure; fo 
long as you can àmuſe me agreeably, and 
preſerve your power to charm me; for other- 
wile the implicit contract is, in fact, void. 

This is both law and practice in love. 
As ſoon as the object ceaſes to pleaſe, the 
love-correſpondence drops of courſe, A 


reſpect to oaths is treated as a chimera; 


pleaſure is the life-hold of love: and when 
leaſure- ceales to exilt, the court of con- 
ſcience abſolves the lover of all breach of 


them. Sappho, in the midſt of her plaintive 


elegies on the inconſtancy of her lover, ad- 
mits that the Gods keep no regiſter of lovers 
oaths. She knew ſo much before, and yet 
was the dupe of them, The Romans, when 


a noted liar made them a promile, which he 


confirmed by the meſt terrible oath, the 
whole aſſembly of that people anſwered it, by 
yet a more terrible one, that they did not be- 
lieve a word he ſaid. 


SYMPATHY. 


The weakeſt reaſons are ſtrong enough to 
determine a heart already diſpoſed to love. 
This term then is employed with ſucceſs to 

K 3 thoſe 
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thoſe young people who are properly prepar- 
ed by the reading of romances. : 

It is, ſays an artful lover, a flroke of m- 
pathy that attaches me to you; ſomething I 
cannot define, and feel nevertheleſs. Es 

This ſignifies, “ If I was to tell you the 
true reaſons of my addreſſing you, they 
would but little affect you: perhaps too they 
would make againſt me. My beſt way is to 
have recourſe to reaſons of ſympathy, which 
are the more excellent, as they are ſuſcepti- 
ble of no explanation, and may be ranked in 
the claſs of the unaccountables, the nonſenſe 
of which is not the worſt rhetoric in love,” 


* 


TATTLE. 


He is nothing but a Tattle, means, Firſt, 
that there is no ſafety with him. Secondly, 
that he talks too much to be a ſolid perform- 
er. This is almoſt the worſt character a 


2 man can have with the women. 
TEARS. 


Can you diftelieve my tears? in the mouth 


ef the fair, fignifies, 4 Tears are the ele- 
; QUENCE 
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quence of our ſex; they move even the moſt 
inſenſible; can you then be more obdurate 
than others? | 
This is a ſnare from which it is hard for 
2 lover to get looſe : for the women have an 
admirable talent of ſhedding tears. The 
Spaniards have a proverb, Lagrimas das 
mugeres valin mucho, y cuæſtan poco. The 
tears of women avail them much, and coſt 
them little. > | | 
When men employ tears, they have a great 
pathos. Some, however, have them at com- 
mand, in which caſe they mean, Since 
words alone will not do, perhaps tears may 
take you by the weak ſide of compaſſion. 
No actor could play his part better than I am 
now doing.“ | | 
Note, that this recourſe to tears is ſeldom 
uſed : Firft, becauſe the cruelty that extorts 
them is now-a-days pretty much out of 
faſhion. Secondly, they favour too much 
of the whining lover, which is but an infipid 
ridiculous character. A point of love is now 
oftener carried by laughing a woman out of her 
virtue, than by crying her out of it. 


TENDERNESS, 


In the preſent ſyſtem of love, ſignifies eſ- 


pecially the happy diſpolition of women to 
| | : gallantry ; 


116 T0 
_ gallantry : Thus, when they ſay, You know 


-my tenderneſs, it means, © I have too much 
vanity, .ntereſt, and ſelf- love, not to keep you 
on the hooks with this bait. I ſhould be 
ſorrv to log an admirer, whom a profeſſion of 
ten ern may keep on my liſt.“ 1 


TETE-A-TETE,—SEE ASSIONATIOR. 
TOILETTE, 


A woman may admit a lover to her toi- 
lettee, when ſhe is ſure of the effect of her 
charms. It is like the artful confidence of a 
ſecret, one is certain will do ene honour. 
When a woman ſuffers herſelf to be ſurpriſed 
at her toilette, It is as much as to ſay, © I 
have, as to my beauty, a Clear conſcience : it 
is all honeſtly my own : and J am the more 
ſure of doing execution with it, for its not 
having the air of murder prepenſe.” 

But when it comes to that diſinal time of 
its being a neceſſity to nate a face, the ureſ- 
ſing- room door is well bolted till the opera- 
tion is over. There is no ſecret better kept 
by the women than that of the toilette: it is 
even better kept than that of their intrigues. 


TORMENTS, 


Nothing can equal my torments, &c. This 
ſignifies, © There is in women a perverſe- 
| .nets, 
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neſs, that makes them delight in thinking 
their lovers ſuffer a great deal of pain for 
them; and to tell them ſo, is taking them by 
their weak fide; as to the reality, that is out 
of the queſtion: but, as they are fond of ſuch 
expreſſions, why not play them upon them? 
they deſerve it. | 

And in this concluſion, the men are not 
quite in the wrong. There are none deſerve 
leſs quarter, or fair „4 play, than the tribe 

of teazers, for teazing-lake.”” 
They wrong their truſt, who beauty mis- 
employ, | | 
And turn to torment what was meant a joy, 
Fe Fair! who have from heav'n this gift 
receiv'd, | 
Abuſe it not: nor, by falſe pride deceiv'd 
Affect a pleaſure in a lover's pain, 
But court the merit of a gentle reign. 
Then if a wretch there is, ſo void of ſenſe, 
As to miſuſe the favours you diſpenſe, 
On him employ, relentleſs, every art, 
To ſoften or ſubdue the rebel heart: 
At war with thoſe who dare your triumphs 
brave, 
Humble the proud :—but ſpare the proſtrate 
ſlave. „ 


TOY. 


Love-toying, with delicacy and refirſe- 
ment, is the ſcience of very few. It is the 


very 
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very ſauce to enjoyment, and of courſe more 
reliſhing than the meat itſelf. It is the very 
girdle of Venus, which wives ſhould, like 


Juno when the viſited Jupiter on mount Ida, 
know how to put on, upon proper occaſions, 


TRANSPORTS. 


I am no longer maſter of myſelf: I give 
Way 79 my tranſports. 7 did by a lover, 
whilits he throws himſelf at is miſtreſs's 
feet, or tips her ſome other dangerous atti- 
tude, means, *© Whatever impertivent cau- 
tion your reaſon may ſuggeſt to you, I would 
have you rather believe my madneſs, &c. 

There js no entering into the infinite de- 

gail of all the effects, emotions, revolutions, 
{22+ theſe affected tranſports may produce: 
be ir Cufficient to obſerye, that as they have 
ſhow of dezriouſneſs, ſuch as a violent 
> 11bits, in a fick perſon, ſo when the 
what is paſſed is as much remem- 
the one as by the other, 


— 
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- 
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TROUBLESOME, 


£ troubleſome lover is one of thoſe anti- 
ted lovers who exact delicacies, conſtancy, 
and attachment from their miſtreſſes. He is 
almoſt as uareaſonable as a fond e 
and as much out of the faſhion. 


TRUCE, 


VE „ 
TRUCx. 


Truce, Ibe , good Sir, avith com- 
Plimentis. This phraſe uſed by 2 — 
who is immoderately praiſed, ſignifies, “ I 
am inſatiable upon the article of compliment; 
the way to make you continue them is to 
plead modeſty, which will furniſn you a new 
topic upon which to praiie me.“ 


— 
V. 
VANITY, 


Has brought more virtues to an untimely 
end, than any other vice. A woman, 
whoſe vanity is hurt by the apprehended de- 
ſertion of a lover, to keep him, will very 
often take the very ſtep which will bring on 
that deſertion: and, in the loſs of her virtue, 
rob her of all real foundation for vanity | for 
the future. 


VERSES. 


They were formerly in great vogue in Love: 
at preſent they are generally exploded. It is 
enough that a lover vents his nonſenſe in proſe, 


8 UN 
VIRTUE, 


In numbers of women, is no more than a 
regard for their reputation. A delire of 
raiſing the value of one's favours, and of in- 
flaming, by teazing, the paſſion of a filly 
lover: the deſire of acquiring eſteem by re- 
ſiſtance: the hopes of getting a huſband: 
the diſagreeableneſs of a gallant, his follies, 
or indiſcretions: a natural coolneſs. All, 
or ſome of theſe, compoſe the eſſence of vir- 
tue in the greateſt part of the women. 

Who is the moſt virtuous of women? 
(fays a modern author) ſhe who by con- 
ſtitution is the moſt amorous, and by reaſon 


the moſt chaſte. 
UGLY. 


How ugly you are! only fignifies, That 
in ſpite of myſelf I love you, and your per- 
ſon 1s out of the queſtion, ſo I can but make 
a conquelt of your heart! 


UNACCOUNTABLE. 


It is the je ne ſpas quoi of the French, and 
a term often uſed like fate, ſtars, deſtiny, &c. 
The true ſenſe of which 1s, when a woman 
willdo what ſhe will do; and inſtead of owning 
the ridiculouſneſs of her paſſion for a worthleſs 
object, ſhe pleades an unaccountable liking or 


impulſe; and prefers renouncing her reaſon, 
| ant 
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and building a ſyſtem on no foundation, to the 
painful talk of controlling her inclination, 
and ſubordinating her heart to her duty. 


UNCONSTANT, 


You are an unconſtant. This reproach, 
well weighed, ſignifies, * My ſelt-love is 
more flattering by imputing to you a fault, of 
which I am myſelt the cauſe, than if I was 
to tell myſelf that I have not charms enough 
to fix you,” 

The truth 1s, that unconſtancy is oftener 


a mis fortune than a crime. A lover cannot 
always help it, He is innocent, becauſe he 


is paſhve in it. Not to deſerve inconſtancy, 
if not a cure, is at leaſt a conſolation. 


UNDRESS, 


The fair-one who meets her lover in a cer- 
tain undreſs, or a ſtudied negligence, ſhews 
plainly what ſhe would be at. The olive- 
branch, or the white flag, are not more ex- 
preſſive ſignals in war, than this Oude 
is in Love. It ſpeaks of itſelf, that ſhe is 
not ſo ſtreight-laced, that a rufffing would 
diſcompoſe her. The leaſt experienced of 
lovers might feel that they have nothing but 
to take the field to make ſure of their tri- 
umph. The victory waits but for their _ 

N et. 


ous W A 
ſet. A fair-one in this condition declares 
| herſelf ready for the ſacrifice to Venus. 


There wants nothing but the prieſt and the 
altar, | | 


UNION, 


Can you deny yourſelf the pleaſure there is 
in the union of txuo hearts? means, *I am 
drawing you the luſcious picture of Love, 
ſuch as it was in times of yore, that I may 
diſguiſe to you the preſent ſtate of it, which 
might not ſerve my purpoſes ſo well.“ 


UNJUSTICE. 


To reproaches of unconſtancy, the anſwer 
often is, Tou do me great unjuſtice, The 
meaning of which is. It is true, I faunter, 
J flutter from beauty to beauty; but why 
ſhould you find fault with me? It is the way 
of the world, Would you have ſet me up 
for a reformer of it? Pleaſure is my proper- 
ty; and I have a right to take my own where- 
ever I find it.“ | | 


— 
W. 
WANTS. 


Women of little experience ate apt to 
miſtake the urgency of bodily wants, for the 


yiolences - 
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violences of a delicate paſſion; and ſome- 
times are betrayed into this favourable con- 
ſtruction by their own exigencies, which do 
not ſuffer them to ſtand examining motives 
too nicely, | 

In this caſe, the appetite is a coarſe feeder, 
that does not ſtay to pick its bits, but takes 
the readieſt, with a voraciouſneſs that proves 
more the neceſſity than the pleaſure of the 
meal, The hunger is all the ſauce. 


WHO KNOWS 
but he may marry me at laſt? 


A common term, or at leaſt a common 


thought of girls, who have ſeen little of the 
world. It is the uſual concluſion of thoſe 
ſoliloquies which love, ſupported by vanity, 
engages them to make, A man of condi- 
tion, rich, and ſtruck with the charms of a 
young perſon, addreſſes her, and ſoon finds 
the way to her heart, He makes propoſals 
to her, and promiſes in courſe. The young 
creature, full of the prejudices of a virtuous 
education, though poor, rejects them at firſt. 
The gallant then ſets himſelf to work to diſ- 
ſipate her fears, and vanquiſh her ſcruples. 
Letters, preſents, and eſpecially ſome female 
intriguer, who talks all the while of honour, 


whilſt ſhe is labouring to undermine the 
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principles of it, are employed to turn the 
girls head, and induce her to accept a lodg- 
ing well fvrnitaed, and a table well kept. 
The reflexions of the young creature diſ- 
turb this happineſs, ſhe declares ſhe had ra- 
ther return to her need!le-wwork than live in 
infamy. Then the difficulties and inconve- 
niences of marrying, at leaſt for the preſent, 
are pleaded, and at length. believed. The 
girl returns to her old ſeducing thought, 
Who knows but he may at laſt marry me? 
which had before prevailed, and makes her- 
ſeif eaſy. I am adored, ſays ſhe to her- 
ſelf; IJ am adorable, So much pains, ſo 
many rich preſents, are ſure proofs of my 
lover's ſincerity: then he is ſo fine a gentle- 
man: would he deceiveme? Why ſhould 1 
deſpair of my fortune? Why ſhould not I 
grace a coronet as well as another? Have 1 
leſs charms than lady ſuch an one, who jump- 
ed out of the ſtreet into a title and a coach?“ 
But ſoon the ſcene changes, and the illu- 
ſion vanithes ; when my Lord, ſatisfied with 
having taken with her the copy of a marriage, 
proceeds to finiſh an original one with ſome 
lady of fortune or rank equal to his own, or, 
what is worſe, changes one copy for another, 
Then the V Knows is converted to rants 
of madneſs and deſpair. Then ſucceed the 


exclamations of Traitor! Villain! and the 
like, 
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like, till madam, now wiſer at her own ex- 
pence, is under the melancholy neceſſity to 
acquieſce in the ordinary courſe of things, 
and condemns moſt heartily her own folly and 
credulity.” 


WINNING. 


Hou winning you are! The Engliſh of 
this is, How weak am I 


WISH, 


1 avi/h I could lome you, in the mouth of 
a fair one, ſignifies, ** I actually do love 
you.“ 

I ib T could hate you, ſignifies preciſely 


the ſame as above. 
WIT. 


The wit of theſe times conſiſts in a defi- 
ance of common ſenſe, a licentious imperti- 
nence. Its chief employment is to put off 
falſe ſentiments for true ones: to carry off 
the moſt worthleſs proceedings with an air of 
triumph in them: to ruin women, to de- 
bauch the wife or ſiſter of a boſom friend: 
to pretend a love that was never felt. In 
ſhort, it makes many comedians in love, and 
not one true lover. 
The primitive acceptation of this term was 
an honourable one. A wit was formerly a 
L 3 charac 
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charaRer of worth and ſolidity. It faps 


poſed a refined, ſhining underſtanding: one 

who had the courage to think before he ſpoke 
or wrote: who ſtuck to the ſtandard of rea- 
fon and propriety. But this was too grave 
a character to maintain long its eſtimation. 


Such as yet adhere to it, are called, in deri- 


fion, Philoſophers, and are very litile valued 
by the men, and not at all by the women, 
who look on them as odd, ſober, inſipid per- 
ſonages. 

Oppoſed to theſe is another ſpecies of wits, 
who are now in high reign. Every thing 
with them is lively, ſparkling and frothy. 
Theſe are the idols of the women, and are by 
them preferred to all, except the moneyed 
men, whoſe ſubſtantial eloquence out-cuts 
even the powerful charms of their ſplendid 


nonſenſe. 


WOMEN. 


Women compoſe the world's neceſſary half, 


Their deſtination is to pleaſe, to be lovely, 
and to be loved. Nothing can compenſate to 
them their failure in theſe points. They are 
the very conſtituent ones of their happineſs. 


The eaſtern nations, who confine them 


in a fort of priſon they call ſeraglios, avoid 


none of the inconveniences which their con- 
8 : verſation 
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verſation may produce. They are them- 
ſelves often the ſlaves of one particular wo- 
man who ſtrikes their fancy, and they de- 
prive themſelves of the joys of a freedom of 
paſſion. | Es ; 

Thoſe who do not love them are yet more 
blameable than thoſe who love them too much, 

There is no definition can reach them. 
Every man's experience muſt be his inter- 
preter of them; but this may be ſaid with 
great juſtice of them, that far the greateſt part 
of them incite their lovers to all that is vir- 
tuous and honourable. No woman worth 
loving ever loved a coward or an abject vil- 
Jain. Tt is generally the fault of the men 
when a commerce with them becomes per- 
nicious or diſhonourable, 


Y. 


YIELDING, 


The great art of yielding conſiſts in ſtudy- 
ing well before-hand the time, place, perſon, 
and above all, the conſequences, 


YOUTH. 
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YOUTH. 


All the eloquence of Cicero and Demoft» 
henes 1s not equal to the natural eloquence of 
youth. The glare of it blinds one to its 
faults. Its privileges are numberleſs. There 
3s no atonement or compenſation received in 
Love for the want of it. It is the greateft 
merit, and often the only one, that is requir- 
ed to ſucceed, No wonder then that women 
take ſuch pains to preſerve the appearance of 
it, long after the ſubſtance is departed. In 
vain; there is no retrieving, nor repairing 
it. There is no ſecond bloom in nature, 
procurable by art. The attempting it is a 
joke, and a ſtale one: yct women are fools 
enough to have the rage of giving their de- 
cline a new ridicule, by their tor ever fruitleſs 
_ Gicayours to conceal it. | 


Z. 


ZEAL, 


This term, more poetical than proſaic, 
fignifies much the ſame as Love, Ardour, 
Paſſion, Flame, &c. to which we refer. 

ZONE, 
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ZONE. 5 
(The Virgin Zone.) 


Whatever ſtuff this zone was made of, 
which the virgins of ancient times wore about 
their waiſts, it is at preſent ſo hghtly wove, 
that it is apt to give way at the leaſt touch, 
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